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Painting by Irwin D. Hoffman—‘‘ Mechanized Miner’’ 


America the Provider—Coal 


OAL furnishes half of the energy that drives the industries 
‘} and transportation of the United States and that heats 
and lights our homes. 
Thick seams, advanced methods, and progressive mechani- 
zation have made the United States the world’s largest pro- 7) Every 3 seconds 
ducer. Since 1900 our production has risen from 270 million @ customer is 
net tons annually to a current 675 million. This is a fraction served overseas 
of the estimated total national resources of 2,500 billion tons. 
Modern engineering is continually developing the art of 
burning coal efficiently. By the use of by-product ovens the 
coke industry annually recovers chemicals valued at nearly 
$250,000,000 which would have been lost with the use of the 
older bee-hive ovens. i : 
With the British and Ruhr mines still under prewar produc- ce sd thes Sonera serena 
tion, Europe’s physical rebuilding is dependent upon U.S. ' ——— 
coal. Last year our coal exports approximated 75 million tons, : ee 
compared to only 10 to 20 million net tons yearly in the 1930’s. 
Coal and the countless other items that make up foreign trade 
can best be exchanged with the most modern of financial services. ~ Barranquilla 
os ¥° : ; . : ‘ Rio de Janeiro |} = medenin 
Officers at our Head Office or Branches will explain why National Recife es 
City overseas facilities will best suit your needs. 
. . Havana 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York e 65 Branches in Greater New York 






























































Idea: move a derrick on roller skates 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in tires 


bes oil well derrick is as high as a 
4.15-story building. When they fin- 
ish drilling an oil well, they ordinarily 
dismantle the derrick, move it piece- 
meal to a new location. It’s a slow, 
costly operation, for these derricks are 
heavy and cumbersome and are loaded 
with engines and drilling equipment. 

A Texas contracting firm wanted to 
Cut moving time, save money. They 
wondered if 150-ton derricks could be 
moved intact—on rubber tires. They 
came to B. F. Goodrich engineers 
with their problem. 

Then, following the tire recommen- 
dations of B. F. Goodrich engineers 





they built four “roller skates’’ or dollies 
with four big tires on each. With a 
heavy truck and a tractor pulling, 
and one of these dollies under each 
comer, the derrick shown in the pic- 
ture was moved 3% miles to a new 
location. Now “‘skating’’ these der- 
ticks cross country is regular practice 
for this contractor. 

Working with anyone who has a 
transportation problem is typical of 
the work of B. F. Goodrich engineers. 
Whether you’re moving oil derricks 
of empty cartons, chances are that 
the recommendations of the B. F. 
Goodrich man will save you money. 


B. F. Goodrich has developed special 
truck tires for many purposes such as 
a snag-safe tire for rock quarries, a tire 
for underground mines, an extra thick 
tread tire for delivery service, a tire 
for combination off and on the high- 
way—even a special tire for the 
farmer’s plow. 

When you need truck tires, see 
the B. F. Goodrich man. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Tach Tye 
B.F. Goodrich 
































“PROTHULING THE AMERICAN HOMB”" 
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Proof of the Pudding 


The Bambino (Babe Ruth) demonstrat. 
ing his batting swing (NEWSWEEK, May 
17) would break his bat if he held it that 
way, with the label toward the ball. He 
knows better than that! 


RayMonp P rks 
Longmont, Colo. 
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International 


lt must be the Bendix influence 
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13,000 miles against time! 


A dramatic incident of the Spanish-American War was the race of the 
U.S.S. Oregon trom San Francisco to Cuba. Under Captain (later Rear- 
Admiral) Charles Clark of Bradtord, Vermont, the battleship steamed 
13,000 miles around South America under forced draft... reached Santiago 
in time co play a decisive part in the destruction of the enemy fleet. 





Vermont was ever nationally-minded. Other famous sons sent to serve 
the nation included President Arthur, Admiral Dewey and President 
Coolidge, to name but a few. And, significantly, Vermonters were first 
to name a life insurance company ‘National’’— boldly committing their 
infant company to a future of service on a nationwide scale. 

That was in 1850. Almost a century later, the founders’ dream has be- 
come reality, Today, their company is national in scope as well as in name. 
National Lite has substantial investments in every state in the Union. 
181,000 policyholders throughout the country are served by 54 general 
agencies and hundreds of local representatives... ready at all times to 
give you friendly, helpful counsel on your life insurance problems. A 
postcard will bring you the name of the National man nearest you— no 
obligation, naturally. 


“See your National Life underwriter at least once a year” 


NATIONAL LIFE | 


lnsurance Compan ay 


HOME OFFICE—MONTPRLIER 


VERMONT. 


® 
| 






SOLID AS THE GRANITE HILLS OF VERMONT 


FOUNDED 1850 - A MUTUAL COMPANY: OWNED BY ITS POLICYHOLDERS 


2 





Indeed, he does. The Millerich & Bradsby 
Co., manufacturer of the famous Louisville 
Slugger bats, points out that, no matter 
what the photo shows, in action Babe 
Ruth held his bat correctly— because his 
bat breakage was very small.” The trade- 
mark is so placed that when it is held on 
top of the bat the batter is hitting with 
the grain. 


King vs. Queen 
- Your statement in the May 2+ issue that 
“Wilhelmina ... Queen of the Netherlands 
... has reigned longer than any European 
monarch since Queen Victoria” is incorrect. 
Francis Joseph I, Emperor of Austria, King 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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CONSTRUCTION «NG 


MORE AND BETTER 
TELEPHONE |= 
SERVICE FOR (Aj 

. EVERYBODY | 






















Who Pays for Telephone Expansion? 
INVESTORS DO 





They invest in telephone bonds and stocks 
and we use the money to build new telephone 
facilities. 


On the other hand, the money you pay us 
for telephone service is used for wages, taxes, 
depreciation and other operating costs. 


So when you read about the millions of 


dollars we are putting into our expansion 
program — or see a new building going up — 
it is good to be able to say: 


“Thanks, Mr. and Mrs. Investor. Thanks for 
putting up so much money so we can have so 
much more and better telephone service.” 


That’s the way it happens. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 







HOW DO YOU STAND 
DOING THIS THREE 
TIMES A DAY? 








@ Marvelous General Electric Dishwasher washes a whole day’s dishes 


at one time. Sparkling clean, they dry in their own heat! 





1. A day’s dishes done like magic! 2. No more rough, red hands! You 3. Gives you new hours of freedom! 
The G-E Dishwasher will wash a whole never touch dishwater. Just turn the 
day’s dishes for a family of four at one switch and the Dishwasher takes over— 
time. Separate racks hold china, glassware, automatically washing and rinsing dishes 
silver safely. Washes pots and pans, too! in water hotter than hands can stand, 


You’re no longer a slave to a dishpan. 
The Dishwasher hygienically cleans and 
rinses each piece cleaner than by hand. 
Safely, too—only the water moves. 





4. No dishes to wipe—ever again! 
After dishes are washed and rinsed, 
the cover opens automatically, and 
both dishes and Dishwasher dry in 
their own heat. Gleaming, sparkling 


clean dishes are ready to be put away. AUTO M ATIC 
e e ° 

NOTE: The Dishwasher is available either D | S H WA S H ER 

in a complete sink, or as a separate indi- 


vidual appliance for installation in your 


new or present kitchen. General Electric DOES THE DISHES BY ITSELF 
Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 











GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 











A LITTLE DIFFERENCE HERE... 














MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE HERE! 























Hypoid gearing places the 
pinion in an offset location 
from the center line of the 
gear. This is Hypoid’s funda- 
mental difference from other 
types of bevel gearing. 





Hypoid gearing can make the win- 
ning difference in truck operation— 








om! 
pan. the difference between profitand loss! 
“ You get high performance from 
- - Hypoid! The pinion is bigger and 
stronger — bearings are bigger — 
more teeth are in contact, reducing 
loading per unit of contact area. 
Only TIMKEN-DETROIT 
offers all three types of final drives | 
single-reduction, double-reduction, 
and two-speed double-reduction 
each featuring Hypoid THE NEW TIMKEN-DETROIT “3 for 
in a complete range of capacities. anna canoes an 
a 





three types of final drives are 
interchangeable in the same axle 
housing using the same axle shafts. 





TIM 


The Big Difference in 


TIMKEN-DETROIT 
Heavy Oily 


TRUGK AXLES 


is New 


HEAVY DUTY GEARING 


Torque-transmitting capacity is in- 
creased. Slower gear ratios are 
practical without loss of strength. 


Taken all together, these exclusive 
Hypoid features mean lower costs 
per ton mile, and greater operating 
profits. Remember!—HYPOID FOR 
THE WINNING DIFFERENCE! 
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A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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BY BO-AC ‘sass SPEEDBIRD” 
an em 


rmuta 


6: 30 . m.! Your spirits soar with 


. for your 











a 
eer er the “Sunset Speedbird”. . 


wile 





conscience is clear as your desk. You’ve 





——~ put a last full working day behind you. 
~— And now, enjoying a delicious com- 
plimentary dinner, you look forward 





to tomorrow and a first full day of fun. 


Only 234 hours flying. There is no 





faster Service . . . no other that offers 





you this convenient late departure hour 















... no other with this British atmos- 
phere, this London-Club-style atten- 





tiveness. And no air journey could be 
smoother—for all Bermuda Constella- 
tion Speedbirds are “pressurized” for 
high, above-the-weather cruising. 

Bar service during flight 


“SUNSET SPEEDBIRDS”’ 


LEAVE NEW YORK 6:30 P.M. (E.D.T.) TUES., THURS., FRI., SUN. 
Westbound flights from Bermuda on these same 4 days. 


Also two-way Baltimore-Bermuda Speedbird Service every 
Monday, Wednesday and Saturday. 


$70.00 ONE WAY $126.00 ROUND TRIP 








INFORMATION AND 
RESERVATIONS at 


ee BOAC offices in New 
York, Baltimore, 
Washington, D. C., 
Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Montreal and To- 


to. Or see your 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION  tocal Travel Agent. 
oe 














LETTERS — 





(Continued from Page 2) 
of Hungary, etc., born Aug. 18, 1830, 
reigned from Dec. 2, 1848, to Nov. 2], 
1916, i.e., 68 years less eleven days . . . 
Ruvour Avr 
Chicago, Ill. 
Newsweek thanks Mr. Alt and others 
for the accurate historical catch. 


In Defense of Bernhard 

In the Newsweek issue of May 24, Fred 
Vanderschmidt cables: “The Dutch seem 
proud of Juliana and at least tolerant of 
her slick, bespectacled little consort, Bern- 
hard.” 

Why slick? Or little? And, most of all, 
why “at least tolerant”? Does that mean 
they dislike and don’t want him except to 
just tolerate him? Or does it mean they 
like him a lot, but Fred Vanderschmidt 
doesn’t want to go that far and would 
rather say “tolerate” in order not to com- 
mit himself? It sounds screwy either way. 

The facts are: He is liked by all those 
who did something in the war or in the re- 
sistance, disliked and feared by a lot of 
others who are afraid he might want 
Juliana’s place. 

ASCHWIN 

Soestdijk, the Netherlands 

Aschwin, Prince of Lippe-Biesterfeld, 
who just returned home from his first trip 
to the United States, ought to know what 
he is talking about. He is Prince Bern- 
hard’s brother. 









Acme 


Bernhard and Aschwin (right) 


Other Side of Tape 


. Although we were glad to see our- 
selve es mentioned i in the story on “Tape for 
the Networks” (NEwsweek, May 3) we 
did feel that it did not quite convey 
the true picture of magnetic-tape recording 

Magnetic paper tape was develo 
and introduced in this country by the 


Newsweek, June 14, 1948 
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Hor those who preter 


ad smaller pen... 






a new ts AI wohl most wanted pen 





ew... jewel-like in each detail... the demi-size is a true 
“51°” in everything but dimensions. Created especially 
for the man or woman who prefers a smaller pen. 

Less than 5 inches long, the demi-size Parker “51” clips 
neatly toa woman’s handbag in an upright position. Fits even 
a man’s shallow shirt pocket. To many hands, the compact, 
balanced design brings new comfort... greater flexibility. 

Precision-made throughout, the demi-size offers a wide 
range of custom points. You choose the one that best brings 
out the full individuality of your handwriting. For added 


PARKER 


opr. 1948 by The Parker Pen Company FOR THE “S51” PEN ONLY 


G cccdMenant (lp) 





color and character, you'll want to use new Parker Super- 
chrome Ink. Created for use only in “51” Pens—this super- 
brilliant, super-permanent ink actually dries as it writes! 

See the new demi-size today. Colors: Black, Blue Cedar, 
Dove Gray, Cordovan Brown. $12.50; $15.00. Pencils, 
$5.00; $7.50. Matched Sets, $17.50 to $80.00. The Parker Pen 
Company, Janesville, Wis., U. S. A., and Toronto, Canada. 


Laanher 5 writes bay with wel ink! 


NEW! Wholly different—created 
by leading scientists. World’s most 
brilliant permanent ink—and_ it 
dries as it writes! Choice of 5 
distinctive colors. Only 50 cents. 




























THE LINCOLN 










TWO COMPLETELY NEW 1949 





This can be your Fine car year/ 








IN A CHOICE OF MAGNIFICENT BODY STYLES 
AND TWO SEPARATE PRICE RANGES 


HE NEW 1919 Lincolns have an investment 
| orb that vou don't get every year. or with 
every fine car. Because these cars represent a 
dramatic advance over the automotive pattern of 
the ‘Forties. Every line. every feature... from the 
completely new engine to the exquisite appoint- 
ments... looks ahead to the ‘Fifties. 

You'll see the difference at once. in both the 
new Lincoln and the new Lincoln Cosmopolitan. 
It’s there. in the new fleetness of line that’s mod- 
ern. yet ageless...a massive, broad beauty that 
will mark other cars to come, 

It’s there, too. in the new Lincoln’s perfection 
of detail; in the superb appointments. done with 





LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION 


THE LINCOLN COSMOPOLITAN 


the craftsmanship of a jeweler; and in the smart 
new upholstery fabrics and color combinations, 
In both new Lincolns you get a completely 
new engine. Superbly engineered...8-cylinder,,, 
V-type...machined to aviation-engine tolerance. 
A brilliant performer, 152-horse power strong. 


You get. too. a new low center of gravity. new 


super-balloon tires. wider and safer, to give you 


a more perfectly balanced ride. 


Its a Lincoln year in the fine car field. We 


know you'll agree. once you look at Lincoln. 


Nothing could be Finer—or Newer! 





OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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Brush Development Co. over two years 
aco... We are the only manufacturer hav- 
“e 4 . . . 
ing a magnetic-tape recorder in quantity 
production and have distributed these ma- 
chines on a very substantial national basis 
for over a year... 
Buiarr Foutps 
The Brush Development Co. 
Cleveland 


Missing Highlight 

_.. You can well imagine my disappoint- 
ment in reading Newsweek (May 3) on 
smart | the ANPA convention highlights. Not a 
tions. | word about Addressograph-Multigraph! 
I’m just wondering if we were left out sim- 
ply because we played it straight purely on 
merit, and didn’t have a high-powered pub- 
rance. | Jjc-relations man on the job... 
7 H. L. Merz 
y. new Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 
ve you Cleveland 

Limited space rather than the absence of 

d. We @ @ high-powered publicist was responsible. 


etely 





der... 


i Christopher Cheers 
Thanks a million for the grand story you 
er! did on “The Christophers” (NEWSWEEK, 
May 31). 
Rev. JAMES KELLER 
New York City 


America’s Message 


Re: Overseas Echoes (NEwswerk, May 
24). The International Relations Office of 
the American Library Association is one 






—eager desire to read American publica- 
tions for news, information, and education. 

Our programs for distributing American 
books and periodicals abroad during the 
last six years have virtually ended, but 
there is still a large and unfilled demand. 
In many cases this demand by foreign 
readers cannot be satisfied by their own 
libraries and dealers. 

We have sent our shipments of books and 
periodicals to libraries so that the most use 
may be made of available materials. But 
we have been able to furnish only a very 
few continuing subscriptions to periodicals 
—the type of publications perhaps in great- 
est demand abroad. 

Readers of Newsweek might like to con- 
tribute subscriptions to your international 
edition to be sent to libraries abroad. 


FREDERICK CROMWELL 


American Library Association 
Washington 












































Newsweek heartily endorses the pro- 
posal and, to start the ball rolling, hereby 
contributes ten International Edition sub- 
scriptions to the association. Readers who 
are interested will find subscription rates 
on page 2. 













Whatever Became of ... 


Whatever happened to Annette Keller- 
man, popularizer of the one-piece bathing 
suit for women, who was famous around 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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focal point for foreign expressions of desire . 





“Handled With Care...” 


Watch a Fairbanks-Morse Diesel locomotive ease up to a car of 
“breakables”—eggs, for instance . .. watch it make the coupling 
without a jar. This is work that requires maximum tractive effort 
at minimum speeds .. . and motive power superintendents credit the 
exclusive Fairbanks-Morse “soft 
start” feature for making such per- 
formance possible. Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


WHEN IT COMES TO LOCOMOTIVES ... 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 





By A name worth remembering 








DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES + DIESEL ENGINES + STOKERS + SCALES » MOTORS + GENERATORS 
PUMPS + RAILROAD MOTOR CARS and STANDPIPES + FARM EQUIPMENT + MAGNETOS 
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HILTON HOTEL 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


LUBBOCK. TEXAS 7 
my 





PALACIO HILTON 
CHIHUAHUA 








BERMUDIANA 
CASTLE HARBOUR 
ST. GEORGE 

BERMUDA 





PALM BEACH BILTMORE 
PALM BEACH, FLA, 


HILTON HOTEL 
ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. 















DAYTON .BILTMORE 
DAYTON, O, 


NE&IL HOUSE 
COLUMBUS. O. 








THE MAYFLOWER 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 








THE TOWN HOUSE 
* LOS ANGELES 





HILTON HOTELS 
THE ROOSEVELT. 
NEW YORK SERVE OVER 50000 MEALS 
























PALMER HOUSE 
CHICAGO 







EVERY DAY 


Throughout the famous group of 
Hilton Hotels there is a wide scope 
and variety of attractive restau- 
rants where guests are assured of 





THE STEVENS friendly, unobtrusive service as 


CHICAGO 












THE PLAZA 
NEW YORK 


© : well as fine food and beverages. 


C. N. HILTON, PRESIDENT 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE e THE STEVENS e CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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CLIMATE, 
CWVES, 
CROPS — 


bring PEOPLE, 
PAYROLLS, 
PROSPERITY to 


CRAWTS PASS 








IMMENSE, EERIE OREGON CAVES and the city’s cavorting 
Cavemen afford the area nation-wide publicity and the traveler fun and 
excitement . . . matched only by shooting the rapids of the Rogue or 
fishing for salmon and steelhead in its turbulent waters. Tourists will- 
ingly leave thousands of vacation dollars for such unusual attractions. 


A GROWING CITY IN THE GROWING OREGON MARKET* 


aie Climate pays off in Grants Pass, Oregon. Aided and abetted 
-"“" 365 « by mild winters and long, sunshiny growing seasons, agri- 

ae culture yields an annual income of $5,275,000. Majestic stands 
: of timber surrounding the lush Rogue River valley provide 
steady employment in sawmills and wood products factories. 
Climate, again, is a notable factor in making tourist business 
worth $5,500,000 a year in the vast playland that is Grants 
Pass and its environs. Here the visitor gets his money’s worth 
in vacation thrills lavished upon him by world-famed Rogue 
River, Oregon Caves National Monument, and the hospitable 
community. Many who stay to play return to live. 


EXCEPTIONAL STANDS OF PONDEROSA 
PINE and Douglas fir (rarely found in the same 
section) give Grants Pass harvests of 250 million 
board feet annually. Firms making battery sep- 
arators, moldings, boxes are economically profit- 
able. A plywood plant, now in blueprint stage, 
promises new payrolls. 


The Chamber of Commerce of Grants Pass, Oregon, invites MILK PRODUCTS, HOPS, BULBS eee in that order ... account for 

inquiries about industrial and agricultural opportunities here. ever-growing agricultural prosperity. The record quantity of hops per 
acre is unequaled elsewhere in the state, and premium bulb culture 
makes the city famous for gladiolus the nation over. Ladino clover, 

; poultry and livestock also open lucrative markets. 

* The Growing 

Oregon Market K portland 4 ‘ 

.. dies Grants Pass is representative of the 
progressive cities served and influenced 


“ee orecon Che Oregoni an by The Oregonian. Throughout the 





Washington Oregon Market*, the singular increase 
o Grants Pass PORTLAND, OREGON in circulation (more than doubled since 

: 1938) marks this dominant newspaper 

The Great Newspaper of the West for first consideration by informed ad- 


vertisers who sell in this rich territory. 
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THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY e CHICAGO e MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
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Kellerman in the 1920s and in 1947 


(Continued from Page 9) 

the first world war for her celebrated figure 

and “health through swimming” program? 
C. A. WituiaMs 

New York City 

During the second world war Miss Kel- 
lerman founded and ran an Australian Red 
Cross theatrical unit which amassed 
£25,000 for the war effort Down Under. 
During that time she wrote 30-odd songs, 
staged shows for hospitalized servicemen, 
and for two years every Sunday cooked 
1,200 eggs at the American Center in 
Sydney. 

At present, Miss Kellerman and her hus- 
band are living in Los Angeles, where they 
are writing a rough sketch of her life for 
possible filming. She is also preparing a 
one-woman show for next season which 
will be built around musical-comedy num- 
bers showing the virtues of keeping fit the 
Kellerman way. She says the above photo 
(right) was made in 1947 and is evidence 
of the success of her way. 
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152 West 42 Street 
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All That a Motor Car Can Give You! 








*& 
There coull he no more logical choice for a big 
percentage of motor car buyers than the 1948 
Pontiac. For it offers all that a motor car can give 
you—at.a price within reach of practically every 
buyer who can afford any new car at all! 


It makes available the amazing performance luxury 
of General Motors Hydra-Matic Drive.* 


It has extraordinary beauty and individuality that is 
all its own. It rides like a cradle and has pickup to 


spare. It holds the road as if it were a part of it— 
and it is as saving on upkeep expense as a car 
can be. Furthermore, there is almost no limit to 
how long it will serve you, if it is properly cared 
for. And it is so big and impressive that you can 
drive it anywhere—with confidence and pride! 


When a car offers so much—for so comparatively 
little—it is the proper car for a great many people. 


*General Motors Hydra-Matic Drive and white 
sidewall tires optional on all models at additional cost. 


P NTIAC MOTOR DIVISION of GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Pie find out why manufacturers 


are turning to MARVINOL” 


Here's why manufacturers of plastic or elastomeric 
products are specifying Marvinol...the better vinyl resin! 


If you're working with WINYL RESINS 








More sales appeal! 


Plastics made from Marvinol may be crystal-clear, brilliantly 
or delicately colored, may be made tasteless, odorless . . . are 
easily cleaned, have greater low temperature flexibility. 
Marvinol offers superior stability in processing and in end 
product. High molecular weight gives it extra toughness 
and ‘‘dryness,”’ yet it is easy to calendar, extrude, injection 
mold, disperse or process into unplasticized rigids. 













Tougher, 
longer lasting, 
* no tacky feel, 


More uniformity! 





Marvinol resins are a development of Martin research 

and Martin’s quarter-century of plastics experience. 

They’re being produced in the world’s most modern chemi- 
cal plant to assure you of unexcelled uniformity. 















Offers higher More cooperation, too! 
resistance 
to heat 

and light. 





No division of The Glenn L. Martin Company compounds 
or fabricates in the plastics field. Expert sales engineers and 
a fully equipped customer service laboratory offer maxi- 
mum technical cooperation. For further information, 

* a te. 7 Ay & write on your company letterhead to: Chemicals Divi- 
ae - . sion, The Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 


* 





Resins, Plasticizers and Stabilizers, Produced by the Chemicals Division 0: 
THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY— 


AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 
“Better Products, Greater Progress, Are Made by Martin” 








MANUFACTURERS OF: Martin 2-0-2 airliners © Advanced military 
aircraft «© Aerial gun turrets © Marvinol resins (Mortin Chemicals Divi- 

sion) «¢ DEVELOPERS OF: Rotary wing aircraft (Martin Rotawings Division) « 

Mareng fuel tanks (licensed to U. S. Rubber Co.) © Honeycomb construction 
material (licensed to U. S. Plywood Corp.) ¢ Stratovision aerial re-broadcasting 

{in conjunction with Westinghouse Electric Corp.) «© LEADERS IN RESEARCH to 
guard the peace and build better living in many far-reaching fields, 
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\ Well-lnformed Public 


ls Ameriea’s Greate-t Security 
















kor Your Information 


S.A. ROUNDUP: For the last year 
and a half Newsweek's Latin- 
American specialist, Harry Murk- 
land, has been scouting and report- 
ing Communist activity in South 
America. He has made a series of 
trips to the countries where Com- 
munism has been a problem and 
confirms his previous conclusion 
that “the political balance sheet in 
the Southern Hemisphere is defi- 
nitely out of the Red.” His current analysis indicates that 
for the time being it is still a pretty fair line. 





FALSE ALARM: With Congress rushing to get out of Wash- 
ington by June 19, some of the news from the nation’s cap- 
ital these days is likely to be slightly cockeyed. A case in 
point is the recent Washington report alleging subsidization 
of publications under the Marshall plan (see page 27). For 
the record, NEWSWEEK’s press statement reads: 

“NEWSWEEK'S International Editions were originally started 
as a service to our armed forces overseas. As the fighting 
war ended it became very apparent that a better under- 
standing between the nations of the world was imperative 
NEWSWEEK decided to continue its Continental and Pacific 
editions to further its creed: ‘A Well-Informed Public Is 
The World’s Greatest Security.” These editions, at consider- 
able financial loss, have continued to grow in importance 
and influence in spite of the handicaps of exchange restric- 
tions and many foreign controls. 

“Special investigators as well as congressmen who have 
studied the problem of American propaganda abroad have 
returned with the expressed belief that private information 
services offer the best way to tell the story of the American 
way of life. Some have even suggested subsidies which 
Newsweek will definitely not accept. The possibility of free- 
ing small amounts of frozen (foreign) currency to enable 
broader distribution of Newsweek and other publications 
now in the international field has been suggested by respon- 
sible sources in Washington. Apparently these suggestions 
are the basis for the completely distorted and sensational 
stories that have appeared in certain newspapers. Neither 
NEWSWEEK nor the State Department, to the best of our 
knowledge, would be a party to the actions implied.” 


A 
SHOW BUSINESS: Irving Berlin admits there's one type of 
popular song he can’t write. That and other facets of the 
fabulous song writer’s character are covered on page 8+. And 
on page 56 the Radio-Television department has a survey 
on television, which should help a lot of people make up 
their minds whether and when to buy a set. 


THE COVER: Last week the House of Representatives ap- 
propriated more than $10,000,000,000 to provide for an 
enlarged Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
Now that the services have the money, 
their most acute problem is that of 
raising manpower, whether by draft 
or voluntary enlistment. While Con- 
gress debates the draft (see page 26), 
the Army, in particular, is aiming to 
make itself more attractive, in years 
to come, to young men like Pfe. 
George E. Hanley, 18, of Wilkes-Barre. 
Pa. He’s in the 88th MP Co. at Governors Island, N. Y., home 
of the First Army (Newsweek photo by Ed Wergeles) . 
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THE SEE-SAW WE SAW/ 
by Mr Friendly 
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You may say, “What is a reputable 60-year-old insurance We call our remarkable see-saw, I. E. Loss Control* 
company doing, playing see-saw?” Go ahead. Say it! ...a special service offered at no extra 


: _ . - tie 
Now you've got that off your chest, we'd like to tell you, this charge with every industrial policy! 


American Mutual see-saw is something new! When we If you still won't believe this see-saw works... 
make accidents go down in a company, profits go up. In ask your local American Mutual man ‘to 
reducing dangerous hazards we helped production rise show you “The 40 Convincing Cases.” 
300% for one manufacturer. You'll be very, very convinced. 





P. S. In these days of rising prices, it’s good to remember 
... American Mutual still gives you the chance to save 20 

on premiums! Write today for your free copy of “The All- 
American Plan for Business” and “The All-American Plan 
for the Home,” American Mutual Liability Insurance ©0+ 
Dept. A-82, 142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. Branches 
in principal cities. Consult classified telephone directory. 


* Accident prevention based on principles of industrial engin erin 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


... the first American liability insurance company 





© 1948. AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 























What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

The possibility of the Taft and Stassen 
forces uniting on Senator Taft for the GOP 
nomination hasn’t received as much pub- 
licity as a Vandenberg-Dewey combina- 
tion. But informed politicians now think 
it is much more likely . . . The boss at the 
White House these days is John Steelman. 
Before Truman left on his Western swing 
he told Cabinet members and agency heads 
to check with Steelman on controversial 
subjects .-. . Members of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee have de- 
cided to hold open hearings on its charges 
against Dr. Condon, head of the Bureau 
of Standards after the national conven- 
tions. 


Absentee Senators 

For all the last-minute rush of business 
at the Capitol, the Senate is having a hard 
time keeping even a fake quorum on the 
floor. One day last week only twelve sena- 
tors answered the first roll call and 28 the 
second. Acting Majority Leader Wherry 
burst out of the chamber after the second 
roll call to ask a colleague: “Shall we get 
an honest count or go ahead without it?” 
The Senate went ahead. 


Anti-Communist Bill 

Although the Mundt-Nixon bill will die 
in the Senate crush of last-minute business, 
it will be a lively issue during the forth- 
coming campaign. Supporters of legislation 
to hobble the Communists are determined 
to make an issue of it by writing it into 
the Republican platform at Philadelphia. 
President Truman last week virtually in- 
vited a fight by stating in Chicago that 
Communism can’t be stamped out by legis- 
lation. The bill, incidentally, will be re- 
introduced early in the 8Ist Congress. 
Co-author Mundt, who expects to be in 
the Senate then, will push for early action. 


Political Notes 

The Stassen campaign is having serious 
financial troubles. Contributions have been 
scarce since the Oregon primary, and the 
Minnesotan may go to the convention with 
a six-figure deficit hanging over his organ- 
zation ... In an off-the-record poll of most 
state and county Democratic leaders in 
pivotal Illinois, Paul Douglas, New Deal- 
ing candidate for the Senate, could find 
only a half dozen who aren’t privately 
opposed to Truman’s nomination . . . Penn- 
sylvania’s senators probably will head the 
resolutions committees at both national 
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conventions—Senator Myers for the Demo- 
crats and Senator Martin for the GOP . . . 
There'll be no contempt citation for Paul 
Robeson for refusing to tell the Judiciary 
Committee whether he carries a Commu- 
nist card. Senators of both parties agree it 
would be election-year poison to lay them- 
selves open to charge of “persecuting” the 
famous Negro singer. 


GOP Double-Talk 

You can expect some double-talk in the 
GOP plank on foreign affairs. Senator 
Vandenberg hasn't been able to draft any 
statement which both he and the party's 
isolationists will accept. The most likely 
“solution” is a plank which would (1) de- 
nounce Roosevelt and Truman for “bun- 
gling” the peace, especially in their war 
and postwar dealings with the Soviets, and 
(2) credit any obvious strength in U.S. 
foreign policy to GOP leadership. 


Trivia 

In preparation for the hectic last days 
of the Congressional session, the Capitol 
dispensary is laying in extra supplies of 
digestive remedies and sedatives . . . Sena- 
tor Vandenberg now is known in the State 
Department as “one-page Vandenberg.” 
The chairman of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, having recently re- 
ceived a 46-page State Department memo 
in response to a simple question, now in- 
sists that answers to his queries be con- 
tained on one page . . . A Washington 
barbershop quartet will start the music at 
the Republican convention with three old- 
time tunes: “Wait "Till the Sun Shines, 
Nellie,” “Banks of the Wabash,” and 
“Down by the Old Mill Stream.” 


Vv 


Yugoslav Resistance 

Observers behind the Iron Curtain be- 
lieve Yugoslavia is the weakest link in 
Russia’s chain of satellites. Marshal Tito 
seems to have united the traditionally war- 
ring Serbs and Croats in a silent hatred for 
his militaristic, anti-Catholic regime. Po- 
tential underground opposition to Tito is 
estimated at close to 75%. Experts say 
the reason Russia opposed the U.S. offer 
of Trieste to Italy and supported Yugo- 
slavia’s claims was that despite the impor- 
tance of the Italian election Stalin had to 
do something quickly to prop up Tito. 


France’s Political Turmoil 
Resentment against de Gaulle is increas- 
ingly bitter within the French Govern- 
ment, whose three top figures—President 
Auriol, Premier Schuman, and Foreign 
Minister Bidault, all former associates of 


(No part of Periscope may be reproduced without written permission) 


“tall Charlie’—now regard him as seeking 
to throw France into turmoil to satisfy his 
personal ambition. The leaders feel de 
Gaulle’s violent opposition to the new 
agreement on Germany may lead to the 
fall of the government, dissolution of 
parliament, and possibly his return to 
power—but not to better terms in regard 
to Germany. Bidault is especially bitter 
because he’s the direct object of the at- 
tack, including Gaullist-inspired rumors 
that Schuman intends to remove him from 
the Foreign Ministry. 


Quote From Bidault 

French Foreign Minister Bidault told an 
important American visitor in a private 
conversation: “It’s all very well for you to 
assure us that within a couple of years after 
any possible Russian invasion Franée will 
be liberated again by U.S. forces; but what 
you fail to take into account is that within 
six months after that invasion every leader 
of French political and social thought will 
have been liquidated.” 


U. S. Progress in Greece 

Washington officials are moderately op- 
timistic about the situation in Greece. 
which has steadily improved during the 
past six months. American economic aid is 
making itself felt; crop prospects are bet- 
ter than they were a year ago; the drachma 
has been stable for several months; the 
military position is much better, and na- 
tional morale is rising. American-induced 
reforms have played important parts in 
bringing about this improvement, most 
notably in (1) stabilization of the cur- 
rency, (2) balancing the budget, (3) cut- 
ting off luxury and other unnecessary 
imports, and (4) assigning American offi- 
cers, previously only supply administrators, 
as combat advisers to the Greek Army. 


Heat on Iran 

U.S. representatives abroad warn that 
Russia is taking advantage of the tense 
situation in the Middle East to renew its 
pressure against Iran. The Moscow-spon- 
sored Tudeh organization is active again, 
a propaganda barrage against the govern- 
ment is being beamed into Iran from Soviet 
transmitters, and Red troops are concen- 
trating on the border of Azerbaijan Prov- 
ince. The Russians have just opened an 
eight-man consulate in the strategic town 
of Maku, near both the Russian and Turk- 
ish frontiers. And the Russian Consul 
General has returned to Moscow for con- 
sultation. Moreover, the Soviets have sent 
another note to Teheran claiming violation 
of the 1921 treaty agreement that Iran 
shall not grant any power bases or fa- 
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cilities that might be used against Russia. 
The charge is based on the presence of a 
U.S. Army mission in Teheran. 


Foreign Notes 

Evita Peron, wife of the Argentine Presi- 
dent, shortly will appear in Latin American 
newspaper advertisements as a sponsor of 
a deodorant .. . It hasn’t been announced, 
but the new state of Israel has applied for 
a U.S. loan of $75,000,000 to $100,000,000 
from the Export-Import Bank . . . Brig. 
Gen. Norman Schwarzkopf, former New 
Jersey state trooper who now heads the 
Iranian gendarmerie, is being recalled on 
June 21 after nearly six years of service .. . 
U.S. exports to Russia now have fallen to 
around $500,000 a month. 


Vv 


U.S. Shipping Slump 

U.S. ship operators are concerned about 
a deepening postwar shipping slump. Main 
reason is the growth of competition from 
foreign operators. Two years ago U.S. 
flag ships carried 71% of all U.S. export 
cargo .(except petroleum) ; last year it was 
only 57%, and the proportion is still going 
down. Some American operators say their 
trade has fallen off by a third in recent 
months. This trend is attributed largely to 
higher U.S. labor costs and the tendency 
of foreign importers to throw business to 
ships flying their flag. At the same time 
the available export market is shrinking. 
In spite of ERP, shipping men estimate 
that 1948 U.S. cargo exports will be at 
least 12% below last year. Hence, you can 
expect a concerted drive in the next Con- 
gress for substantially increased aid for 
the merchant marine. 


Oleo Tax Fight 
The butter interests still may win their 
fight against legislation removing Federal 


taxes from oleomargarine. The Senate 
Finance Committee has added to the 


House-approved bill an amendment which 
would require margarine sold in public eat- 
ing places to be labeled to distinguish it 
from butter. When the bill passes the Sen- 
ate and goes back to the House, it will 
require unanimous consent of the House 
to appoint conferees. The butter advocates 
are certain to block such consent. Then 
the bill will go to the House Rules Com- 
mittee, where it easily may be blocked for 
the short time remaining before adjourn- 
ment. 


Aviation Notes 

A general increase in airline fares by fall 
is a distinct possibility . . . Hall L. Hib- 
bard, the Lockheed engineer who devel- 
oped the P-80, predicts that a 500-mile-an- 
hour, jet-powered passenger plane with 
coast-to-coast range will be possible within 
three years . .. Congress soon may demand 
an investigation of the frequency of mili- 
tary airplane’ accidents. Representative 
Engel of Michigan says the Air Force esti- 
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mates the number of planes which will be 
destroyed in accidents this year at 112 
bombers, 570 fighters, 44 transports, 104 
liaison planes, and 232 trainers . . . The 
AF kept its newest superbomber secret for 
nearly a year but finally let word slip out 
during appropriation hearings. It’s the 
Boeing B-52, nearly as big as the B-36 
but with greater speed provided by turbo- 
propeller engines. 


Price Outlook 

Government economists are not publicly 
committing themselves, but they’re look- 
ing for a continued rise in prices during 
the next five months. Meat is likely to lead 
the parade. 


Higher Lumber 

Look for higher lumber prices this sum- 
mer. Already the price of No. 2 or better 
two-by-fours at many mills has increased 
from $67 to $73 per 1,000 feet over the 
past few weeks. The prospect of a freight- 
car shortage when the wheat crop begins 
to move and the expansion in home build- 
ing are factors cited for expecting a fur- 
ther rise. Home building in the first quarter 
of this year was 15% higher than a year 
ago, and government data probably will 
show more than 100,000 starts for May, 
10% above April. 


Business Footnotes 

Politics was mixed in with the recent 
U.S. sugar quota cut of 500,000 tons. Un- 
easy over sagging prices and the slow 
demand, beet-sugar interests representing 
more than twenty states brought pressure 
in Washington for the reduction, which 
incidentally comes mainly from Cuba’s 
quota. As a result sugar prices soon will 
be up slightly . . . Housing authorities esti- 
mate that if rents are decontrolled next 
year General Motors workers will get an 
automatic 8-cent raise under their new 
wage contract, which is tied to the BLS 
cost-of-living index. The rent element of 
the index now is only 116% of 1935-39, 
compared with some 200% for food and 
other factors . . . The expected summer- 
time pinch in gasoline supplies already is 
being felt in the Midwest and some sections 
of the East. 
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Movie Notes 

Jack Benny and Jack Carson soon may 
be teamed for film comedies by Warner 
Brothers in the manner of Paramount’s 
Hope-Crosby combination . . . Universal 
International will follow up the box-office 
success of Tony Martin and Yvonne 
DeCarlo in “Casbah,” by teaming them in 
another Technicolor musical, “Bagdad” 
.. . After five months of editing and re- 
shooting, Ingrid Bergman’s “Joan of Arc” 
is being sent to the Technicolor lab for 
final prints. It will be released later this 
vear in time to be a major contender for 
the next Academy Award . . . Douglas 


— 


Fairbanks Jr. will next appear in a musical 
picture, “The Caballero.” It will be his 
first venture into this type of film. 


Radio Lines 

Look for a complete overhauling of the 
Bob Hope show when it returns to the air 
in the fall. Because of his slump in listener 
ratings Hope will try a different type of 
program and possibly bring in a whole new 
collection of supporting players . . . Movie 
producer William Bacher is working out a 
deal with NBC to televise, broadcast, and 
film an hour-long feature all at once. He 
would broadcast the program from the 
Hollywood station, telecast it simultaneous- 
ly on the local video outlet, and also film 
the action for distribution to other NBC 
television stations the same week 
Network recorded disk-jockey shows are 
on the wane. Neither Martin Block’s nor 
Paul Whiteman’s will be back on the air 
next season .. NBC stopped Eddie Can- 
tor from going to CBS this fall by giving 
him a new time spot on Fridays. 


Echo of Hitler Days 

It isn’t generally realized that the hit 
song, “You Can’t Be True, Dear,” now 
topping the juke-box popularity lists, was 
a hit during Hitler’s regime in prewar 
Germany under the title of “Du Kannst 
Nicht Treu Sein.” It was first published in 
Cologne in 1935, got around quite a bit, 
and then was forgotten. Last year a Chi- 
cago organist, Ken Griffin, heard someone 
humming the tune, worked it into a 
straight organ number, and made a record- 
ing. Last winter a New York music pub- 
lisher acquired rights to the song from the 
Alien Property Office and made a record- 
ing with Jerry Wayne singing new lyrics. 
By that time the Petrillo ban on instru- 
mental recordings was in effect, so the re- 
cording was made by dubbing Wayne's 
voice against the original organ number. 
In addition to the Wayne disk, eighteen 
other licensed recordings have been made 
recently. The Alien Property Office col- 
lects the royalties. 


Book Notes 

Bill Mauldin, whose syndicated cartoons 
recently were discontinued, is turning his 
attention largely to writing. He’s working 
on a third book, a sequel to his best sellers 
“Up Front” and “Back Home”. . . The 
trade expects a flurry of excitement this 
summer over Graham Greene’s novel, “The 
Heart of the Matter.” Its setting is a run- 
down British colony on the Northwest 
African coast . . . A chilling book titled 
“Are You Committing Suicide?” will ap- 
pear in the fall. It lists the ten most fre- 
quently recorded causes of death and sug- 
gests ways in which careful people can pro- 
long their lives . . . Stewart Holbrook will 
have a fall book called “Little Annie Oak- 
ley and Other Rugged People.” The other 
subjects include Calamity Jane, Buffalo 


Bill, and Kit Carsen. 
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“Why doesn’t somebody talk about 


AST MONTH a Cleveland woman asked that 
L of her employer. She and her husband, born 
in Europe, had gone back just before the war, to 
share in the “people’s government—everything for 
the people”. Her husband didn’t like what he found 
so they shot him. 


“If people here only knew what they have’, cried 
his widow, “they would fight to save it, not tear 
it down by quarreling. They talk for this greedy 
little group or that. Why doesn’t somebody talk 
about the United States?” 


The United States— 


—where 63.9% of the whole nation’s income is 


paid to workers while only 4.9% goes to the . 
owners as dividends. (Balance goes for mate- 


rials and taxes). 


—where during the worst depression in history, 
corporations paid millions of dollars in wages 
out of their savings—millions more than they 
were making—and so helped keep workers they 
didn’t need on payrolls instead of relief rolls. 


—where 80% of all businesses fail in 10 years yet 
where the hope of profit keeps others going, 
keeps them forming, and out of the few which 
succeed come the General Electrics, the General 
Motors, the U. S. Steels which provide hundreds 
of thousands of jobs. 


the United States?” 


—where industry—owned, managed, staffed by free 
men—produced more for war in 3 years than 
all the rest of the world combined, including 
those totalitarian allies who were so busy 
talking about “the people” that they couldn’t 
produce enough to save them. 


—where free men, producing more with “capitalist” 
machinery, are the only hope of the rest of 
the world—the only chance of preventing 
starvation in the lands where “everything is 
for the worker”. 


Yes, it is time somebody talked about the 
United States. 
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FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 


> A free-for-all Republican convention still seems certain. 
From now on there will be deals and rumors of deals. But no 
candidate is likely to enter the convention a sure winner. 


First ballot line-up will be: Dewey, Taft, and Stassen, in 
that order. But none of the big three will command more than 
350 of 1,059 convention votes on the opening roll call. 


Taft probably will have the most dependable delegates. He 
also will show good reserve strength. His managers are deliber- 
ately playing down delegate claims in order to show improve- 
ment after the first ballot. 


A deal between Dewey and Taft might clinch the nomination 
for one of them, but it hasn’t been made yet and the chances 
are against its being made even after the first ballot. 


Stassen has been slipping fast ever since the Ohio and 
Oregon primaries. He probably would settle for the Vice Presi- 
dential nomination. 


> Vandenberg is still front runner among the dark horses. 
In fact, Republican Congressional dopesters currently concede 
him the best chance of winning. 


Plans for a third-ballot stampede to Vandenberg, under 
leadership of the still formally uncommitted Pennsylvania dele- 
gation, are in the making. 


Eisenhower’s closest advisers also are supporting Vanden- 
berg. The general himself may endorse the Michigan senator 
publicly during the convention. 


But a strong stop-Vandenberg movement also is shaping 
up. Isolationist leaders in and out of Congress are trying to dis- 
credit him with the charge that his bipartisan foreign policy 
leadership constitutes a sell-out to the New Dealers. 


> Taft is likely to lose his fight for a long, detailed platform. 
Most Republican leaders favor a short, general statement of 
policy that will gloss over factional differences. 


Democrats also plan to write a terse platform designed to 
avoid offense either to Northern Democrats backing the Tru- 
man civil-rights program or Southerners fighting it. 


> Democrats will concentrate on Congressional and _ local 
elections with the object of salvaging enough offices to hold the 
party together for 1950 and 1952. 


Here are some of the states the Democrats consider hopeful: 

Illinois, where Paul Douglas is challenging Senator Brooks and 
Adlai Stephenson is opposing Governor Green, who is running 
for a third term. Wallace-ites threaten to split the Demo- 
cratic vote but may fail to get their candidates on the ballot. 

Minnesota, where Mayor Humphrey of Minneapolis, with 
labor backing, is trying to unseat Senator Ball. Former Sen. 
Elmer Benson, a Wallace leader, may upset Humphrey's pros- 
pects by entering a third-party candidate. 

West Virginia, where former Senator Neely, who beat former 
Senator Holt for the Democratic nomination, will have labor 
backing against Senator Revercomb. 
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Washington ‘Trends 


> Democrats are taking heart from the intensifying bitter: 
ness of the Republican preconvention campaign. They are hope- 


ful of a long-drawn-out deadlock at the Republican convention 
in Philadelphia. 


Meanwhile their own factional differences, though unre- 
solved, are becoming less conspicuous. The Southern revolt is 
still on, but its leaders are losing some of their fervor. 


Democratic leaders claim Wallace is losing support in 
some of the states where he was strongest, in spite of the ad- 
vantage he is getting from the Russian peace offensive. ~ 


Still privately convinced that Truman can’t win, Demo- 
cratic leaders are becoming more hopeful that he will do well 
enough not to be a millstone around the necks of local can- 
didates. They think his Western trip will help. 


> Democratic leaders are working up a campaign to force 
Congress back into session after the national conventions. They 
think they can embarrass the Republican majority by pointing 
to the various important bills that can’t pass by June 19, the 
target date. 


Republicans are still determined to get through their 
“must” program and probably will succeed. They are making 
fast progress. on routine bills, if not on controversial measures, 


> Here are the legislative prospects: 


Drart: Favorable Senate action will force reluctant House 
leaders to put the bill to a vote. It probably will pass. 


ERP Appropriation: The Senate will restore much of the 
26% cut voted by the House, and the House will finally accede 
to the Senate’s demands—or most of them. 


Hovsine: The House will vote funds for private construction 
but reject public housing. The Senate, to get anything, will have 
to accept the House bill. 


DispLacep Persons: The House will adopt a more liberal 
bill than the one passed by the Senate to admit 200,000 DP’s 
to the U.S. It may die in conference because of the difficulty 
of working out-an acceptable compromise. 


Atomic Commission: A two-year extension of present com- 
missioners’ terms will be voted. 

AcricuLtureE: A one-year extension of benefit payments will 
be approved. 

Recrprocat Trapve: A bill giving the Tariff Commission 
authority to fix minimum and maximum rates but not insisting 
upon a Congressional veto probably will be passed. 


> To protect the domestic food supply ERP will make 
heavy purchases for Europe in South and Central America this 
year. Negotiations are starting this week. 


The exact amount to be bought outside the U.S. will be 
determined by the size of the home harvest. But ERP will not 
try to prevent an anticipated decline in food prices late this 
summer and next fall. 

A further increase in the cost of nonagricultural supplies 1s 
anticipated by ERP planners if, as anticipated, the General 
Motors cost-of-living wage increases becomes a_ third-round 
pattern. 
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National Mechanized Accounting! 





In hundreds of the country’s leading banks, 
this remarkable National Multiple-Purpose 
Accounting Machine cuts figure-costs and 
speeds accounting production. But banks 
are not the only concerns to profit by the 
mechanization of their accounting. Busi- 
hesses of every type are reporting savings 


THE NATIONAL CASH 


of up to 30% after mechanizing their account- 
ing with Nationals. Savings which often 
paid for the whole National installation in 
the first year. No wonder so many busi- 
nesses are turning to National! Have your 
local National representative show you what 
you can gain by mechanizing your accounting. 


REGISTER COMPANY, 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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] Dashing Dave, Director,—his “yes-man”’ close behind 

e —dashed into town from Hollywood, and said: “I 
know I'll find a warm and friendly welcome at a place 
we both can rest; and that’s the Hotel Statler, where 
vou really are a guest. 

















2 “Tn all the bedroom scenes I’ve shot, I’ve not seen beds 

e like this; eight hundred built-in springs and more 
insure a slumbrous bliss. Can you imagine better beds, 
no matter where we go?” asked Dashing Dave. And 
then—surprise—the “‘vyes-man”’ answered: “NO!” 





























“Or take the Statler bathroom,” declaimed Director 

3. Dave. “Of water hot, of towels white, and extra soap 
I rave. Why, when I finish bathing I’m as sweet as 
any baby.” The “yes-man” took a look at Dave, and 
glumly mumbled: “Maybe.” 


ly 








“Tf ‘oscars’ were passed out for meals the Statler’d be 
4. the winner. That’s why,” said Dave, “I’m first in line 
for breakfast, lunch, and dinner. The genius of the 
Statler chefs, beneath their tall white caps. is almost 
equal to my own.” The “‘yes-man” groaned: “Perhaps.” 








5. “The theaters where my pictures play, the city’s 

@ smartest stores, the business districts, too,” said Dave, 
“are close to Statler’s doors. And soon there'll be a 
Statler in Los Angeles, no less! Won't that be swell?” 
The “yes-man” grinned, and shouted: “Yes, Yes, YES!" 
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HOTELS STATLER IN BOSTON ¢ BUFFALO «+ CLEVELAND 
DETROIT «+ ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON 


STATLER-OPERATED HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA HOTEL WILLIAM PENN 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


P. S. Now you can make your reservations by teletype! 
Complete teletype service is now in operation at every 
Statler Hotel. For immediate replies, without uncer- 
tainty, use the teletype service near you. 
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Two Strikes on the Marshall Plan 


In Sun Valley, Idaho, last week big 
George Marshall’ (6 foot 1), onetime star 
athlete for Virginia Military Institute, one- 
time Army chief of staff, and currently 
Secretary of State, strode out of W. 
Averell Harriman’s cottage and headed 
for the nearby softball diamond. George 
Marshall’s “Red-Hots” were challenging 
“Cap” W. P. Rogers’s “Sizzlers” for the 
“champeenship” of all Sun Valley. 

Batting first, Marshall looked over two 
strikes and then blasted a two-base hit to 
right center. Seven innings later, Mar- 
shall’s “Red-Hots” had won the game 4 
to 2. Forty-eight hours later, on Wednes- 
day, June 2, a refreshed Marshall boarded 
a plane for Washington satisfied with his 


batting prowess and his long-needed five- 
day vacation. But what he found in Wash- 


ington was far from satisfactory: 

>On Thursday, John Taber’s House Ap- 
propriations Committee whacked more 
than $2,000,000,000 off the Administra- 


tion’s requests for the foreign aid program 
to the consternation of Western Euro- 
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Marshall: A curve ball from Congress 


pean governments (see page 34). The 
26 per cent reduction had been accom- 
plished by requiring that $5,980,710,000 
be spread over fifteen months instead of 
twelve, by reducing aid to Greece and 
Turkey from $275,000,000 to $200,000,- 
000, by slashing aid for China from 
$463,000,000 to $400,000,000, and by elimi- 
nating the $150,000,000 Japanese recovery 
program. 

P Next day, after listening to Taber de- 
clare that the budget requests seemed to 
be no more than “the result of a series of 
after-dinner conversations in which Ad- 
ministration economists and planners let 
their imaginations run riot,” the House 
sustained its committee's action by passing 


the reduced bill by a voice vote.* 

True, the Administration had been able 
to advance only general estimates, but its 
spokesmen claimed that, general though 


the estimates were, they were the mini- 


mum. In the Senate, Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg, chief sponsor of bipartisan foreign 
policy, jumped into the breach in an at- 
tempt to restore at least some 
of the cuts. As for grim-faced 
George Marshall, the two 
strikes the House had pitched 
his program were really 
sizzlers. This week he braced 
himself to see if he had another 
two-base hit left in him. 


DEMOCRATS: 


Westward Ho 


While flashbulbs exploded 
and photographers yelled “Just 
one more,” Harry S. Truman 
and Scott W. Lucas beamed 
wide smiles of confidence at 
each other. “How are you feel- 
ing, Mr. President?” news- 
papermen asked. Linking his 
arm with Lucas’s, the Presi- 
dent replied: “If I felt any 
better I couldn’t stand it.” 

Still glowing, he and the 
senior senator from Illinois 
stepped into the Ferdinand 
Magellan, the private railroad 
car with armored walls which 
the Association of American 
Railroads had built for Frank- 
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*For an_ opinion, see Ernest K. 
Lindley’s Washington Tides, page 29. 
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lin D. Roosevelt. Slowly, on Thursday, 
June 3, the sixteen-car Presidential Special 
slid out of Union Station in Washington, 
heading westward in the mist-filled night. 

To political diagnosticians Mr, Tru- 
man’s ebullience was no less mystifying be- 
cause it was clearly genuine. Studying the 
Presidential campaign fever charts, they 
had long since decided that only the 
merest flicker of political life was left in 
him; even close members of his Democratic 
family were mournfully giving him up for 
lost. As they saw it, he was President on 
borrowed time. 

Still Serapping: What their prognosis 
failed to include, however, was Mr. Tru- 
man himself, and the fact that he has a 
wide streak of Missouri in him. Only a 
short time before, a fellow Missourian, Dr. 
H. H. Brummall of Salisbury, writing as a 
lifelong Democrat and a member of the 
New Dealish Americans for Democratic 
Action, had suggested that since Mr. Tru- 
man couldn’t possibly be elected in No- 
vember he should bow out in favor of a 
Democratic candidate who could. Irately 
the President had answered: “I was not 
brought up to run from a fight.” 

Sitting now in the lounge of the Magel- 
lan, he deliberately was heading into a 
fight. Although his aides insisted that his 
trips would be nonpolitical, the fiction de- 
ceived no one. It served no purpose except 
to enable the President to charge off the 
cost of the junket (an estimated $15,000) 
from his $30,000-a-year travel allowance 
instead of sending the bill to a poverty- 
stricken Democratic National Committee. 
In keeping with the fiction, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad had included in the Presi- 
dential Special a car named for Andrew 
W. Mellon and one called the Minnesota 
Club after Harold E. Stassen’s home state. 
But it was not to hear nonpolitical speeches 
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H.S.T.: Was the Presidential journey on borrowed time? 


that 42 newspaper and magazine writers, 
five radio correspondents, four newsreel 
men, four still photographers, four televi- 
sion technicians, and a bevy of Western 
Union telegraphers, for whom an entire 
car had been turned into a press room, 
were aboard. 

Mr. Truman’s itinerary covered more 
than 8,500 miles—from Washington to 
Seattle to Los Angeles and back to Wash- 
ington. He would make five major speeches 
and nearly 50 back-platform appearances. 

His plan was to put his program—and 
his personality—before the voters, and his 
p'ans before the politicians, as Franklin D. 
Roosevelt had during the 1944 campaign 
when he was using the Magellan presum- 
ably to inspect war plants around the 
country. 

So clear was the President’s purpose 
that he quickly found himself unable to 
maintain his nonpolitical pose with a 
straight face. He made only one feeble 
attempt—-when his train stopped at Crest- 
line, Ohio. But a sturdy housewife in the 
crowd of 2.000 which had gathered to see 
him interrupted: “Aw, we don’t want to 
hear that; we're all Democrats here.” 
Laughing at himself, the President de- 
clared: “On this nonpartisan, bipartisan 
trip we are making here I understand there 
are a lot of Democrats present, too.” 

The Open Secret: After that, Mr. 
Truman made little effort to hide the po- 
litical nature of his trip. At every stop 
Democratic politicos swarmed aboard the 
Magellan. In Ohio he saw ex-Gov. Frank 
Lausche, Democratic national committee- 
man Al Horstman, and others. At Gary, 
Ind., the first man up the steps of the 
Magellan was national committeeman 
Frank McHale, and right behind him 
were ex-Gov. Henry Schricker and Rep. 
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Ray Madden. At Fort Wayne, Ind., the 
welcoming committee was headed by ex- 
Sen. Samuel Jackson. 

Where Roosevelt in his travels had al- 
most invariably succeeded in whipping up 
Democratic enthusiasm, however, Mr. Tru- 
man did little more than warm the apathy. 
At Fort Wayne his audience was less than 
one-third of the 25,000 who had turned 
out to hear F. D.R. in 44. Fort Wayne is 
a preponderantly German Lutheran city 
which also has many Catholic residents. 
Within sight of the cathedral of Bishop 
John F. Noll, editor of the powerful Catho- 
lic weekly Our Sunday Visitor, Mr. Tru- 
man announced that pioneers of the kind 
who had settled the city always carried 
with them “a copy of the St. James version 
of the Bible.” His canonization of the Eng- 
lish king who authorized the Anglican 
version of the Scriptures left his Lutheran 
and Catholic listeners murmuring in amaze- 
ment. 

Chills: At Chicago his reception was 
even more chilling. Jake Arvey, Cook 
County Democratic leader, made no secret 
of the fact that he considered Harry Tru- 
man a political liability. He did not bother 
to welcome the President to Chicago, nor 
did he turn out crowds for him. 

The 23,000-seat Chicago Stadium was 
filled to capacity when Mr. Truman ap- 
peared there at a celebration of the 100th 
anniversary of the Swedish pioneers who 
helped to settle the Midwest, but the audi- 
ence was predominately Republican. Of 
Swedish descent, it had come not to see the 
President but for the celebration. 

A newspaper photographer, shooting Mr. 
Truman while he sat waiting to speak, had 
to cajole the people in the front row of 
the stadium into applauding, so that he 
could get some action into his pictures. 


“Wave, wave, open your mouths,” he 
pleaded. “Look excited, look excited.” 
Watching him, Mr. Truman smiled. 

Omaha was Operation Frostbite. ‘he 
President was cheered enthusiastic:lly 
when he marched with his old buddies of 
the 35th Division, with a red Battery D 
brassard on his right arm. But as soon as 
the reunion was over the atmosphere con- 
gealed. 

For, without consulting Omaha Demno- 
crats, Mr. Truman had appointed an old 
friend, Ed McKim, to manage his visit. 
However, McKim was on the outs with 
state chairman William Ritchie, and 
Ritchie himself was embroiled in disputes 
with other leaders. The state organization 
was a Kilkenny Fair. One result: Ritchie 
withdrew his support from Mr. Truman, 
announcing that “the Democratic Party 
needs a new nominee for President.” An- 
other: Only 1,200 Democrats turned out 
to hear Mr. Truman speak in the Ak-Sar- 
Ben (Nebraska spelled like Serutan) Audi- 
torium, which can hold 12,000. His words 
echoed as though in a tomb. 

Hopes: If the President nevertheless 
appeared to remain undismayed, the rea- 
son was clearly that he felt there was still 
widespread sentiment in the country for 
the New Deal—sentiment which he could 
sooner or later ignite. His formal speeches 
and his off-the-cuff remarks at his platform 
appearances were emphatic reaffirmations 
of the New Deal program: 
> At Gary he attacked Congress for having 
failed to maintain price controls. Congress, 
he declared, had decided that “the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers and 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States know all about prices and price 
controls.” 
> At Chicago he indicated that he would 
veto the Mundt-Nixon bill should Con- 
gress pass it. The answer to Communism, 
he asserted, was not repressive legislation 
but “more and better democracy.” He 
listed slum housing, substandard wages, 
denial of the right to vote, improper medi- 
cal care, and high prices as “invitations to 
Communism.” 
> At Omaha he offered a four-plank farm 
program, which included permanent price 
support and expanded soil conservation. 

With Sam Rosenman, who had been in 
F. D. R.’s inner circle, helping to write his 
speeches, Mr. Truman seemed certain to 
continue in this New Deal vein until his 
return to Washington. Whether the Ameri- 
can people would respond as Mr. Truman 
expected was another question. 


Plot and Counterplot 


While Harry Truman beat the bushes 
last week, his enemies in the Democratic 
party were not idle. What they plotted was 
scarcely stranger than themselves. A mot- 
ley crew representing the two extremes of 
the political spectrum — anti-New Deal 
Southerners horrified at the President’s 
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civil-rights program and pro-New Deal 
Northerners mostly attached to the Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action who believe 
that Mr. Truman is not New Dealish 
enough—they clung to one stratagem on 
which they could agree: the nomination of 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower who, para- 
doxically enough, supposedly is a Re- 
publican. 

Although lacking anything that could be 
called a coalition organization, they never- 
theless seemed vaguely agreed on_ tac- 
tics: 
> Tactic No. 1: When the roll is called 
at the Democratic National Convention, 
the first state—Alabama with a 26-man 
delegation already pledged to vote against 
Mr. Truman—would provide the fireworks 
by having Sen. Lister Hill formally pro- 
pose Ike. 
> Tactic No. 2: With the Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas, South Carolina, Florida, 
and possibly Virginia and Georgia delega- 
tions leading the way, and with ADA help 
from such states as Illinois, Minnesota, 
and California, an attempt would be made 
to stampede the convention to Eisenhower. 

The Truman Plan: If all the evi- 
dence could be believed, there was only 
one thing wrong with the insurgents’ strat- 
egy: It wouldn’t work. First, there seemed 
little doubt that President Truman had 
already corralled enough delegates to as- 
sure his first-ballot nomination. Second, 
there was little chance that Ike would ac- 
cept the Democratic nomination. Third, 
Administration strategists were already at 
work to assuage the South by drafting a 
party platform acceptable to the rebels. 

The man chosen to handle preliminary 
work on the platform was 46-year-old Sen. 
Francis J. Myers of Pennsylvania, a pro- 
civil rights Democrat with a reputation for 
knowing how to get along with Southern 
members. Myers hoped to out-finesse the 
Truman foes from the South by: (1) re- 
inserting in the 1948 platform the platitudi- 
nous 1944 civil-liberties plank, and (2) by 
drafting a strong states’ rights plank that 
would support the South’s claim to pri- 
mary responsibility on racial matters. 

Just where this would leave the ADA 
and other stalwart New Dealers nobody 
seemed to know—or care. In the estima- 
tion of Administration leaders, if the 
South could be appeased, the ADA-ers, al- 
ready bitterly opposed to Henry Wal- 
lace’s. Communist-sponsored candidacy, 
would have no other place to go except to 
Harry Truman. 


GOP: 


Hopefuls at Work 


How the increasingly torrid political 
season affected grown men last week was 
typified by the Trenton report that Alfred 
E Driscoll, 45-year-old Republican gover- 
nor of New Jersey and GOP favorite son 
for President, did not expect the Vice Pres- 
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idential nomination and was doing nothing 
to get it. However, he reportedly felt he 
should accept the post, if offered, for the 
sake of his wife, 14-year-old daughter, and 
two young sons. 

As for those Presidential hopefuls who 

had worked hardest to realize their own, 
rather than their families’, ambitions: 
> Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New York 
visited Boston for lunch with Gov. Robert 
F. Bradford and 24 others of the 35 Massa- 
chusetts GOP delegates, hoping to become 
their second choice after they cast favorite- 
son votes for Sen. Leverett Saltonstall. His 
word for the session: “Delightful.” 
> Ex-Gov. Harold E. Stassen of Minnesota 
whizzed to Harrisburg, Pa., for a chat with 
Gov. James H. Duff and to Sacramento, 
Calif., for lunch with Gov. Earl Warren. 
His comment: “Excellent and _ satisfac- 
tory.” 
Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio stumped 
North Carolina as if he were running for 
dogeatcher. His prize remark: “My father 
often said that Southerners were the finest 
friends he had. He said that Southerners 
would do anything in the world for him 
except vote for him.” 


CONGRESS: 


Too Busy, Too Late 


The Joint Congressional Committee on 
Labor-Management Relations last week 
called time out from its hearings on the 
Taft-Hartley Act to vote unanimously 
against recommending any changes in the 
law this year. It pigeonholed two Repub- 
lican proposals, one by Sen. Irving M. 
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Ives of New York, the other by Rep. Ger- 
ald W. Landis of Indiana, to eliminate the 
controversial provision requiring union- 
shop elections. 

Although the proposals had the support 
of the National Labor Relations Board, 
which argued that union-shop elections 
were unnecessary and had slowed up its 
work, the committee saw no possibility of 
getting action on them before Congress ad- 
journed on June 19. 


Something Done 


Also in Congress last week: 

>» The Senate passed, 63-13, a measure to 
admit 200,000 displaced persons to the 
United States in the next two years. Be- 
cause it provided that half this number be 
farmers and that half come from Russian- 
annexed lands (Eastern Poland, Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia whence for the most 
part Germanic Protestant DP’s had come) , 
Sen. Claude Pepper of Florida charged 
that the bill discriminated against “the 
most persecuted, most massacred, most 
butchered of people—the Jews.” Earl G. 
Harrison, chairman of the Citizens Com- 
mittee on Displaced Persons, added that it 
discriminated against Catholics as well. 

> The Senate Judiciary Committee was 
warned by Leon Henderson, chairman of 
the New Dealish Americans for Democratic 
Action, that “despite théir protests to the 
contrary” American Communists were seek- 
ing to “stampede” the Senate into enact- 
ing the Mundt anti-Communist bill in 
order to win political “martyrdom.” Hen- 
derson added: “Threats to violate the law, 
intemperate attacks on the bill, marches 


INCOMING PASSENGERS ONLY 
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Waterpower: The Columbia River flood last week left 50,000 per- 
sons homeless and caused property damage exceeding $100,000,000. 
At Portland, foot-deep water overran the railroad tracks, stall- 
ing the last train to enter, and washed into Union Station. 
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on Washington [5,000 persons swarmed 
over the Capitol and picketed the White 
House on Wednesday, June 2] are all tra- 
ditional Communist tactics that can only 
help to achieve this end.” 


Capper’s Farewell 


Men might come and men might go. 
But Arthur Capper seemed to go on for- 
ever. It was a rare resident of Washington, 
most transient of American cities, who had 
not seen the frail, nonsmoking, teetotaling 
Kansan bouncing to dinners in formal 
dress or dancing at night clubs. Nearing 
83, he was the nation’s oldest senator and 
was completing his fifth six-year term, 
still vigorous and still active. 

But if Capper was as much a Kansas 
by-word as wheat, even his chairmanship 
of the Senate Agriculture Committee 
since the 1946 Republican comeback and 
his overlordship of the world’s greatest 
empire of farm publications (Capper’s 
Weekly, Kansas Farmer, Household, etc.) 
could not guarantee him political immor- 
tality. Neither could the thousands of fa- 
vors he had done for his constituents, nor 
his shrewd political judgment which once 
led Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg to say 
that Capper could perform the impossible 
feat of keeping “both ears to the ground.” 

Early this year Andrew F. Schoeppel, 
former All-American football player at the 
University of Nebraska who was governor 
of Kansas from 1943 to 1947, announced 
his candidacy for Capper’s seat. Roy Rob- 
erts, president of the traditionally pro- 
Capper Kansas City (Mo.) Star, long a 
dominant power in Kansas politics, swung 
over to him, bluntly calling the senator 
too old for another term. 

This week Capper reached a decision. 
Announcing he would not run for re- 
election, he said: “I am retiring at the 
close of my present term with few regrets 
and many pleasant memories and friend- 
ships.” Not even he could go on forever. 


DEFENSE: 


Money Plus Men 


It wasn’t the largest peacetime military 
budget in American history. With the 
$10,196,672,250 voted last week by the 
House for the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
on top of earlier funds for aircraft procure- 
ment, it totaled $13,394,762,000. Imposing 
as that sum might be, it still fell short of 
the $14,000,000,000 which Congress had 
appropriated for national defense for the 
fiscal year 1948. Nevertheless, it would 
make possible considerable expansion of 
the armed forces during 1949: 
> The Air Force would be able to add 
eleven new groups as the first step in 
building to its authorized strength of 70. 
> The Navy would have funds to start 
work on the first of four 65,000-ton super- 
carriers, capable of launching B-29s, for 
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which it had asked in the face of deter- 
mined Air Force opposition (NEWSWEEK, 
June 7). 

> The Army and Air Force together could 
increase their strength from 922,000 offi- 
cers and men to 1,200,000. 


Significance-- 


Money is the least of the armed forces’ 
problems. In the face of the Russian 
threat, Congress has shown no inclination 
whatever to starve the military in the way 
that it did a few years after the first world 
war. The only dissenting votes in the 
House on the Army and Air Force appro- 
priations were cast by the Communist- 
dominated American Labor Party’s two 
representatives, Vito Marcantonio and 
Leo Isacson of New York. The Navy 


Signal Corps 
Paul: A future for privates? 


appropriation was whipped through on 
a voice vote. 

However, the services need more than 
money to expand. Far more desperately, 
they need men. The Army particularly 
has been having difficulty finding volun- 
teers; the rate of enlistments is barely 
sufficient to keep it even to its present 
authorized strength. Where then can it 
hope to find the manpower for swelling 
its ranks? 

Defense Secretary James Forrestal’s an- 
swer is twofold: (1) an emergency two- 
year draft to fill the gap between enlist- 
ments and manpower requirements, and 
(2) Universal Military Training. For the 
present, at least, UMT is dead, and the 
draft last week was still under debate in 
the Senate. 

What the Army really wants is career 
soldiers. Even before the necessity for 
drafting men arose, the Army undertook 
to make itself more attractive to volun- 
teers. The Army hopes that many draftees 
will find military life so pleasant, and the 
opportunities for advancement so great, 
they will decide to make it their career 





once their period of compulsory service is 
over. 

The emphasis will be on the individual. 
In a recent circular, signed by Chief of 
Staff Gen. Omar Bradley, this new note 
was struck: “The Army personnel policy 
is predicated on the premise that the indi- 
vidual is the most important single asset 
in any army.” 

In part, the program consists of “hu- 
manizing the Army.” To help their egos, 
privates first class will get two stripes in- 
stead of one. There are plans, also, to 
cushion the harsh shocks of induction. 
This may involve such perceptive touches 
as abolishing the practice of having a hun- 
dred men strip for a mass physical ex- 
amination. If the new ideas prevail, they 
will at least get bathrobes. 

But the core of the program is the en- 
listed men’s career-guidance program, 
which Lt. Gen. Willard S. Paul, director 
of personnel and administration for the 
Army Department, has been developing. 
This will involve careful screening and a 
system of tests that will give anyone who 
works and studies hard a chance for swift 
advancement. 

The military service has been broken 
down into 50 career classifications, with 
properly adjusted pay levels. The first of 
these career programs, in food service, will 
go into effect next month. Others will fol- 
low this year, and the goal is to have the 
whole system working before the end of 
1949. 

According to General Paul, there will 
then be no dead ends for enlisted men. If 
they are good enough, they will move right 
into many jobs that are now given to com- 
missioned officers. 

The biggest obstacle to success of the 
program thus far has been the Army itself. 
General Paul has the full support of the 
top command. Yet many veteran officers, 
products of the old Army, are still unsold. 

Although it will obviously be a difficult 
job to sell them, Paul has every hope of 
success. And the Army believes that once 
the program is put fully into practice, it 
will be able to attract enough volunteers 
to keep the need for draftees to a minimum. 
But even the most sanguine officers do not 
think it will eliminate the need. For no 
matter how humanized, the Army will still 
be the Army. 


Death in the Desert 


Nothing quite like the boomerang- 
shaped Northrop YB-49 had ever flown 
before last October. A batlike Flying Wing 
without drag-producing fuselage, the revo- 
lutionary bomber was powered by eight 
jet engines producing 32,000 horsepower. 
Almost everything about it was super: its 
cost—$3,000,000; its wing span—172 feet; 
its bomb load—15 tons; its top speed—in 
the 500-mile-per-hour class; its operating 
altitude—over 30,000 feet. Exhaustively 
tested by Northrop, the two YB-49s built 
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to date were turned over this spring to 
the Air Force. 

Last week, during a test flight near 
Muroc Air Base in California, one YB-49 
plunged to earth, scythed through the 
desert sagebrush and greasewood, and 
burned to a black skeleton, killing its 
five-man crew. All the Air Force could 
say immediately was that it “ran into 
difficulties in the air.” 


PENSIONS: 


Townsend and Friends 


The Townsendites, never exactly spring 
chickens, weren’t getting any younger. Dr. 
Francis E. Townsend, the Los Angeles 
physician who conceived the $100-a- 
month old-age pension plan in the depths 
of the depression, looked gaunter than 
ever at 81. His 2,000 followers who 
trooped into the Uline Arena in Washing- 
ton (in winter months an ice-skating rink) 
did so with faltering step. 

If the old folks lacked physical stamina, 
they made up for it with zeal at their 
eighth national convention last week. 
They drank soda pop, wore paper sun- 
flowers, sported natty overseas caps em- 
blazoned in red with “Townsend plan,” 
sailed the Potomac by moonlight, and 
lustily sang nostalgic favorites and “How 
Do You Do, Dr. Townsend.” With 12,000 
Townsend Clubs and 5,000,000 members 
claimed (against their peak claim of 30,- 
000,000 in the mid-’30s), they were still 
influential enough to attract to the ros- 
trum a score of congressmen, who spoke 
the usual sympathetic platitudes. 

The Townsendites’ real aims this elec- 
tion year were: (1) to prod Congress into 
action on their perennially pigeonholed 
plan; and (2) to induce the Republican 
and Democratic conventions to hammer 
Townsend planks into their platforms. As 
if to prod the two major parties into ac- 
tion, Dr. Townsend, who had _ given 
$100 to the Wallace campaign chest in 
return for the Wallace-party demand that 
the Townsend bill be brought to the floor 
of Congress, offered the same sum to the 
Republicans and Democrats. But how fu- 
tile his hopes were, even in 1948, was told 
by the convention’s own waving banner: 
“Congress passed pensions for Congress, 
billions for Europe, billions for war, but 
not a penny for the aged.” 


INFORMATION: 


The Currency Curtain 


For news-starved Europeans, such 
American newspapers and magazines as 
penetrate the invisible curtain of currency 
controls are often the sole means of getting 
a straight view of world events. For the 
State Department, fighting to explain U.S. 
policies to a propaganda-ridden continent, 
the American press is the biggest gun in the 
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Townsend and club members:* Congress was free with sympathy 


arsenal. Congressmen who crossed the At- 
lantic to get a first-hand glimpse of con- 
ditions returned agreed on this. 

To guarantee this flow of “informational 
media,” Congress last April authorized a 
$15,000,000 program sponsored by Rep. 
Karl E. Mundt. A subsidy only in a tech- 
nical sense, this program recognized that 
publishers who distributed in Europe were 
sustaining a loss because both expenses 
and profits were blocked by exchange regu- 
lations in foreign countries. Under the 
Mundt plan the allotment would be used 
to buy up this foreign currency from the 
American companies, paying for it in dol- 
lars. The State Department, which would 
handle the fund, was empowered to cover 
only operating expenses, not profits. 

Last week the economy-minded House 
Appropriations Committee, refusing to 
vote the full $15,000,000 authorized, pared 
the sum to $10,000,000. But even this 
was endangered when The Chicago Tribune 
complained that the State Department 
planned to use the money to help publica- 
tions already serving the overseas field. 
The Chicago Tribune, having no overseas 
edition, was not included in the list. 

The Tempest: For The Tribune, the 
angle was tailor-made: “The $15,000,000 
fund, contributed by American taxpayers, 
will be used to subsidize and boost the 
foreign circulation of those publications 
which earned the State Department’s favor 
by zealous advocacy of the Marshall plan.” 
Rep. Forest A. Harness, a Marshall-plan 
opponent, promptly submitted an amend- 
ment to the ERP appropriation bill to 
prevent “this vicious practice of Federal 
agencies’ using the taxpayer’s own money 
to lead our thinking however Washington 
bureaucrats dictate.” 

To such charges the publications in- 
volved answered sharply. The New York 





*Left to right: Dr. John Maxwell, vegetarian 
candidate for President, Dr. Townsend, and Wil- 
liam Parmely, farmer. 
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Times retorted that it had “never sought 
to recover this [annual $100,000] loss under 
the Marshall plan.” The New York Herald 
Tribune stated that it sought no subsidy 
but merely “a temporary facility to get 
around the road block of nonconvertible 
currency .. . in meeting production costs.” 
Time-Life International declared: “Both 
the factual statements and implications 

. are completely in error. Great value 
will accrue to America . . . through wider 
dissemination of American news . . . Our 
company has been committed to. . . this 
policy at a considerable financial loss.” 
NeEwswEEk, stating flatly that it would 
not accept subsidies, called “certain” news- 
paper stories “completely distorted and 
sensational.”* 

Despite these replies, congressman after 
congressman called the fund a payoff in 
floor debate last Friday, June 4. However, 
the House generally agreed with Mundt’s 
South Dakota colleague, Rep. Francis 
Case, who argued: “For Europeans to read 
one good newspaper from America, even 
though it criticized me editorially . 
would mean more to demonstrate what we 
mean by freedom of the press than any 
... Voice of America broadcast.” Heeding 
his advice, the House rejected the Harness 
amendment, 117 to 67, and ‘proceeded to 
vote the $10,000,000 which the Appropria- 
tions Committee had recommended. 


CITIES: 
Philadelphia Scandal 


Philadelphia, Lincoln Steffens once said, 
was a city of the “corrupt and the con- 
tented.” Though this designation might 
be a little harsh for the citizens of William 
Penn’s “greene country towne,” they at 
least demonstrated a monumental pa- 
tience. Year after year they elected to 





*For further details of NEwWsWEEK’s statement, 
see For Your Information. f 
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Samuel: A bucket wasn’t enough 


municipal office successive crews of hacks 
and plunderers who made New York’s 
“tin-box” brigade of Jimmy Walker days 
look like amateurs. 

Millions were spent on a Locust Street 
subway which was still a rat-infested hole 
in the ground without tracks or equip- 
ment. The city’s drinking water, pumped 
from the Schuylkill and Delaware rivers, 
was little better than sewage. It tasted 
bad, smelled bad, and was so_ heavily 
treated that local wits called it a Chlorine 
Cocktail. Streets had a way of collapsing, 
catapulting cars into deep pits. Law en- 
forcement was so slack that whole neigh- 
borhoods were unsafe at night. 

Whatever squawks might be made from 
time to time, they had small effect on 
Philadelphia’s long-entrenched Republican 
government, the nation’s biggest city ma- 
chine not in the hands of the Democrats. 
Even the great Roosevelt sweeps in the 
30s and 40s amounted only to temporary 
setbacks. In off-year elections the machine 
won as usual with little difficulty. Occa- 
sional stabs at reform, like the widely sup- 
ported attempt to ditch a county system 
which duplicated municipal government, 
were buried by a friendly state legislature. 

The Stench: Last week, with GOP, 
Democratic, and Wallace conventions 
slated for late June and July, Philadel- 
phians powdered noses, straightened ties, 
and studied Main Line manners. But as 
if to frustrate all attempts to keep civic 
skeletons decently locked in the closet, 
scandal was bustin’ out all over the grimy, 
Grant-era City Hall: 
> A Committee of Fifteen—ten business- 
men and five city council members called 


in to study new revenue possibilities—had 
delved into the records of city depart- 
ments and run into evidence of thefts 
or operational laxities costing the taxpayer 
millions of dollars. 

> William Foss, chief of the amusement- 
tax division of W. Frank Marshall’s Re- 
ceiver of Taxes Office, had told a deputy 
sheriff that he and others in his division 
were “overboard” to the tune of $250,000. 
Then Foss added to the scandal by quietly 
hanging himself in the cellar of his home, 
leaving a suicide note which implicated six 
other city employes and a former Demo- 
cratic legislator. 

> Floyd H. Schaffner, named as one of the 
six in Foss’s note, had died of a heart at- 
tack, muttering to his wife: “I am inno- 
cent. I am being used as the goat.” 

PA special state investigator had begun 
to look into the affairs of former Chief 
Magistrate John J. O’Malley, accused of 
mishandling gambling cases. 

> Mayor Bernard Samuel was being bom- 
barded by hundreds of anonymous letters 
and phone calls charging that fire inspec- 
tors had accepted $5 and $10 bribes to per- 
mit installations of reserve fuel-oil tanks 
in homes in violation of the fire code. On 
Samuel’s instructions, the director of pub- 
lic safety assigned eight detectives to ques- 
tion householders. 

> The Department of Supplies and Pur- 
chases was charged with rigging purchases 
to avoid competitive bidding. Shortages 
were also discovered in parking-lot receipts. 
> Arthur W. Binns, stocky and aggressive 
chairman of the Committee of Fifteen, 
found the City Hall full of hundreds of 
“drones” who worked when and if they 
pleased and whose main job was to bring 
out the vote on election day. Scores of fire- 
men were discovered holding outside jobs 
and using the fire stations only as sleeping 
quarters. 

> Tax collections was found to be obsolete, 
inadequate, and handled by hacks who 
used their powers as a political club, with 
a resultant heavy annual loss of revenues. 

Housecleaner Wanted: Hopeful that 
far-reaching exposure might eventually 
bring about a real shake-up and rid Phila- 
delphia of its hamstringing corruption, 
a group of businessmen and civic leaders 
on Monday, May 31, called on Gov. James 
H. Duff to order a full-scale probe, on the 
style of the 1932 Seabury investigation 
which shattered Tammany Hall in New 
York. Even the newspapers, usually re- 
luctant to open up on the city machine, 
howled for a cleanup. 

In the mounting crescendo of protest 
Philadelphia’s historic patience seemed 
exhausted, despite suggestions by two 
members of the “Fifteen” that the commit- 
tee suspend its inquiry for a month to give 
the Republican machine its own “chance 
to clean house.” Although there was some 
likelihood of a whitewash, Richardson 
Dilworth, defeated Democratic candidate 
for mayor last fall, and other Philadel- 





phians were urging that former Supreme 
Court Justice Owen J. Roberts or another 
outstanding citizen be given full power to 
straighten out the muddled administration. 
So far, however, only two city employes 
had been arrested and all police captains 
shifted. 

In the midst of the alarums, the excur- 
sions, and the scurrying for cover, Mayor 
Samuel, heedful of the approaching con- 
ventions and the fair name of his city, 
posed for photographers, broom in hand, 
to launch a “clean-up, paint-up, fix-up” 
campaign of his own. But however clean 
Philadelphians might make their streets 
and public buildings, the odor of civic cor- 
ruption, which for generations had not dis- 
turbed their contentment, was certain to 
greet Republicans gathering in Conven- 
tion Hall on June 21. 


PEOPLE: 
City Boy 


Mike Kivatisky is a blue-eyed, sandy- 
haired kid of 12 who’d rather be caught 
dead than trudging barefoot along a dusty 
country road with a fishing pole over his 
shoulder. He never played hooky to hang 
around the old swimming hole with the 
other kids, or stole apples from his neigh- 
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Mike: No “woodsy stuff” for him 
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bor’s orchard, or climbed trees for birds’ 
nests. 

Country road? Where Mike comes from, 
the New York East Side, there’s only First 
Avenue, hot and steaming and reeking of 
auto exhausts. And when Mike is going 
anywhere he doesn’t trudge, especially not 
barefoot; he just hitches a ride on one of 
the trucks rumbling through. Swimming 
hole? Well, the East River runs so close to 
Mike’s tenement house that he can almost 
smell it; but he prefers the public pool. 
Orchards? Trees? When did trees start 
growing in asphalt? 

Mike Kivatisky is a typical American 
boy. He may not fit the stereotype, but 
the stereotype no longer fits the United 
States. For the nation has become increas- 
ingly urbanized. And while most American 
youngsters still are growing to manhood on 
farms and in small towns, every day finds 
more like Mike, who can’t even sleep in a 
small town because the crickets make too 
much noise. 

If rural Americans think Mike is missing 
anything they’d better not tell him that. 
If you ask Mike, it’s the country and 
small-town kids who should be pitied. He 
said as much last week. Awarded a free 
two-week vacation at the Children’s Aid 
Society camp in New Paltz, N. Y., he scorn- 
fully rejected it. 

Down Here: The vacation went with 
a bronze medal for good sportsmanship. 
It was given to Mike not because he was 
such a good baseball player and a table- 
tennis champ, but because the other fel- 
lows at the society’s seven branches 
thought he was a “nice guy.” 

One of nine children whose parents were 
born in Czechoslovakia, Mike eagerly ac- 
cepted the medal. But the vacation? “Give 
it to some better guy,” he said. “I mean, 
some guy who wants it. Naw, that sounds 
like I don’t show appreciation. What I 
mean is—well, honestly, I don’t go for that 
woodsy stuff. 

“Up there in the country, what have 
they got? A guy has more fun down here 
than up there. Soft ball, we chase down to 
59th Street and play under the bridge. 
Baseball, the meadow in Central Park. 
Then there’s a little place—like a lot—on 
the Drive. Stack of guys always playing 
there. Go swimming—right in the pool at 
23rd Street and the East River. 

“Everything I can do at camp I can do 
here, only I can do it oftener. And being 
center fielder on the First Avenue Cardi- 
nals, I can’t afford to go stale, not if I 
aim to play with the Yankees when I’m 
bigger. I can have the same fun right here 
and still have time to make money on the 
side, like hustling a dime now and then 
delivering orders.” 

In the age-old battle between the city 
and the country Mike had certainly not 
said the last word. No one ever would. But 
while the pundits argued, Mike would con- 
tinue to have as good a time as the kids 
who live “up there.” 
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Blow at Vandenberg 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


ASUALTY list (probably incomplete) 
C from the rampage of the House of 
Representatives last week: 

Stab wounds in the back: the credit, 
influence, and security of the United 
States. The honor of Congress. 

Slit across the front: Republican party. 

Cuts on the face: Senator Vandenberg. 

Probably there will be no 
fatalities, since restorative 
measures will be taken by 
the Senate. But these will 
not exonerate the majority of 
the House who approved the 
cut of more than $2,000,000,- 
000 in the foreign-aid ap- 
propriation, thus welshing on 
a moral commitment made 
by Congress only nine weeks 
earlier, after prolonged study 
and debate. There is.no exaggeration in 
saying that this action was (1) more 
helpful to the Kremlin than anything 
the American Communists or Henry 
Wallace have been able to accomplish 
yet, and (2) the most dangerous single 
blow to the prestige of the United 
States struck by American hands since 
the war. 


HAT were the motives and moods 
W which led to the assault? One 
should note first that one-fourth of the 
Republicans in the House (plus the two 
American Labor party members and a 
few Democrats) voted against the for- 
eign-aid bill on the final roll call March 
31. These men are the hard isolationist 
core of the Republican party. Two of 
them dominated the subcommittee 
which worked on the appropriation. 
The full appropriations committee is 
headed by Representative Taber of New 
York, who denies that he is an isola- 
tionist but often acts like one. With his 
power over the purse, Taber repeatedly 
has sought to overrule or undercut the 
previous decisions of Congress. Few 
congressmen, as individuals, like to 
quarrel with the chairman of the ap- 
propriations committee, since he can 
grant or withhold valuable favors. 
On the powerful rules committee a 
majority of the Republicans, including 
the chairman, are isolationists who 
voted 6r were paired against the Euro- 
pean Recovery Plan in March. 
More than that was needed, however, 
to cause the House to reverse itself so 
flagrantly. The influence of the top 





leadership—Speaker Martin and Ma- 
jority Leader Halleck—also was ap- 
plied in behalf of the cut. 

But what arguments and impulses in- 
duced so many other Republicans to 
join hands with the outright isolation- 
ists? The fiscal program of the party is, 
admittedly, in a mess. The economies 
promised have not been 
made. Heavy added expendi- 
tures on the armed services 
have been approved with the 
support of most of the isola- 
tionists. The problem of bal- 
ancing the budget has been 
seriously aggravated by the 
income-tax reduction. 

The cuts were made deep 
in anticipation of an even- 
tual compromise with the 
Senate. Some who rode with the House 
leadership genuinely hope that the com- 
promise will mean a saving. Others 
don’t care. They were merely hedging, 
as politicians of the smaller caliber 
often do, by offsetting a vote on one 
side with a vote on another. 

Beyond this, however, the struggle 
for the Republican Presidential nomi- 
nation also was a factor. The action of 
the House was a blow at Vandenberg, 
who was looming as the most probable 
choice of the convention. The foreign- 
aid program, as authorized by Congress 
in March, is almost¥as much his as Sec- 
retary Marshall’s, and it is being ad- 
ministered by the man of his choice, 
Paul Hoffman. 


HE Michigan senator has accepted 

the challenge. He may win a sub- 
stantial victory in Congress. Whet 
this will injure or improve his chances at 
Philadelphia is another question. What 
is sure is that, almost on the eve of the 
convention, the attention of the nation 
has been directed again to an important 
schism in the party. 

It can be predicted almost as cer- 
tainly that if the Republican nomina- 
tion goes to Taft, Speaker Martin, 
Bricker, or any of the other Republi- 
cans who have opposed, in important 
tests, the “bipartisan” policy which 
Vandenberg has helped to frame, for- 
eign policy will be a major issue in 
the Presidential campaign. Such a de- 
velopment would give a new outlook 
in the next few months to the presently 
forlorn Democrats. 
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Strategy of the Peace Offensive 


An extremely well-informed British ob- 
server returned to London last week from 
Eastern Europe. A private meeting was 
dumbfounded when he gave it this analy- 
sis of the kind of thinking he had dis- 
covered: 

“Behind the Iron Curtain I talked to a 
great many people from the various satel- 
lite states—ambassadors and economic ex- 
perts. Without exception they were utterly 
convinced that Henry Wallace would be 
the next President of the United States. 

“Tf you consider the consequences of this 
conviction you get an explanation of the 
Soviet ‘peace offensive,’ and you come to 


to have made when its propaganda cam- 
paign against ERP actually encouraged 
Congress to pass the measure. 


Significance— 


There is a tendency in all organizations, 
particularly those as centralized as the 
Soviet regime, for lower officials to report 
what they think their superiors would like 
to hear. To some extent this tendency 
may color Soviet reports about the United 
States. Russian information comes largely 
from the Washington Embassy, the Soviet 
UN delegation, and the Tass news agency. 
A few years ago the Tass management in 
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Kremlin riddle: Have Gromyko (left) and other Soviet observers really 
convinced the Politburo that Wallace will be the next President? 


the conclusion that there will be no war 
for nine months at least. The Russians will 
do nothing until the election because they 
think their man will win anyway; by the 
time they have digested the fact that he is 
really beaten, they will be frozen up. 
Therefore between November and _ late 
spring they. must make a complete revalu- 
ation of their foreign policy.” 
Authoritative Whitehall sources con- 
firmed the information upon which this 
analysis was based. Washington sources re- 
called that in Moscow last winter Alexan- 
dre S. Paniushkin, just before departing to 
assume his new position as Russian Am- 
bassador in Washington, remarked during 
a conversation on Presidential possibilities 
with the American envoy, Lt. Gen. Walter 
Bedell Smith:- “You have not mentioned 
the most important candidate, Henry Wal- 
lace.” Washington also thought back to 
such episodes as Stalin’s letter to Wallace 
and to the miscalculation Moscow seemed 
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New York and Washington was completely 
Sovietized at the top. 

However, close students of the inner 
workings of the Soviet government point 
out that the Kremlin’s information serv- 
ice is carefully designed to avoid convey- 
ing false impressions. The ordinary Tass 
dispatches which stress Wallace’s cam- 
paign appear in the Russian press. But 
there is another Tass file marked “sEcRET 
SECRET” which is available only to the top 
hundred or so Soviet officials. It is starkly 
factual, and a Tass man who sent informa- 
tion so misleading as to suggest Wallace’s 
probable election would face severe punish- 
ment indeed. 

Furthermore, the Soviets have often 
shown that they are well informed about 
the United States whenever the informa- 
tion serves their purpose. For example, 
during the Yalta discussions on United 
Nations voting procedure Stalin astonished 
Roosevelt by remarking—correctly—that 





under its constitution Texas has the right 
to divide itself into several states. Several 
copies of every magazine or book of inter. 
national interest published in the United 
States are sent to Moscow. 

One explanation that fits all the facts is 
that the Russians, although not misled as 
to the truth, are deliberately fostering the 
impression that Wallace is likely to win. 
This explains why otherwise well-informed 
and intelligent officials in the satellite 
states believe it. The object of the Kremlin 
is to have a superb propaganda excuse for 
calling off the peace offensive after the 
American elections if this then appears to 
suit its policy. The elections will be termed 
fraudulent and a defeat of the really pro- 
gressive forces by the corrupt reactionaries 
of the Democratic and Republican parties. 
American left-wingers could thereupon be 
spurred to far more sinister activities than 
at present. 


242-to-1 Chance 


The Soviet weekly The Literary Gazette 
in a recent issue ran an article under 
the glowing headlines: “AUTOMOBILES FoR 
THE VILLAGES.” It announced that 1,000 
automobiles had already been sent to the 
collective farms while 9,000 more would 
be supplied during 1948. The number of 
collective farms: 242,000. 





BRITAIN: 


The Houses on Hanging 


A gypsy named Joseph Smith robbed 
and killed a 71-year-old man; James Camb 
pushed beautiful “Gay” Gibson through 
the porthole of an ocean liner; Donald 
George Thomas shot an unarmed police- 
man; Norris Andrew Megaw battered an 
aged watchman to death. These four con- 
victed murderers sat in British prisons last 
week, sure they would not hang. They had 
been automatically reprieved after the 
House of Commons passed the Criminal 
Justice Bill suspending the death penalty 
for five years (NEWSWEEK, May 10). 

But the bill was not yet law. It had 
passed Commons against the wishes of 
Labor Party leaders, who allowed M.P.’s a 
“free vote” rather than one along party 
lines. Public opinion seemed overwhelming- 
ly against it. After seven weeks of debate 
during which fifteen new murders were re- 
ported, the House of Lords last week re- 
jected the death-penalty suspension by 4 
vote of 181 to 28 and sent the bill back to 
Commons. 

At the same time the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice, Lord Goddard had charged that 
Home Secretary J. Chuter Ede violated 
the British Bill of Rights by ordering auto- 
matic reprieves before the bill became 
law. “I have always understood the hon- 
orable tradition of British justice to be 
that if you don’t like the law you do your 
best to get rid of it, but you obey it until 
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PIERCED BY 301 NAILS... 
RETAINS FULL AIR PRESSURE 









Here is puncture-sealing almost too fantas- 
tic for belief ...so we took actual x-ray 
photos to prove it! 

Into a well-worn automobile tire, we 
hammered hundreds of nails—301 by 
actual count. The new General Puncture- 
Sealing Safety Tube retained every pound 
of original pressure! 

This amazing new safety development 
frees you for all time from the inconven- 
ience and delays caused by flats due to 
punctures. See it demonstrated today at 
your General Tire Dealer’s. 


Prevents punctures because 
it seals as it rolls. 


2 Retains correct pressure. 
Aids tire mileage. 


8S Cool running. No internal 
devices to create heat. 





2 Easier riding and steering. 
Safer. Absorbs shocks. 


100% natural rubber. Will 
outwear several casings. 








fe) Protects against blowouts 
by eliminating punctures. 















Nails inside the tire above appear as a picket 
fence in this x-ray photo taken on March 8, 1948. 
Thirty days later, the amazing General Puncture- 

Sealing Safety Tube still retained full air pressure! 


© 1948 THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON 
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91.4% to be exact! When purchasers of 


Imperial were questioned in a nation-wide survey, 
91.4°% proved to be repeat purchasers. Yes, nine out 


of ten say Imperial again! 
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It’s good to know... IM Pp E RIAL 


is made by Hiram Walker. 



















\ E Hiram Waihers 
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No wonder nine out of fen say 
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90 years at fine whiskey-making makes this whiskey good. 86 proof. Blended Whiskey. The straight whiskies in this 
product are 4 years or more old. 30% straight whiskey. 70% grain neutral spirits. Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. 
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it is altered,” said Lord Goddard, rapping 
his notes on the back.of a chair in the 
Lords. Ede had assumed a “power which 
has been repudiated by Parliament ever 
since the days of James IT.” 

Ede might be able to defend his re- 
prieves by saying Parliament had no right 
to question the royal prerogative of mercy, 
but that would not ease the Labor Party’s 
“absurdly awkward situation,” as The Lon- 
don Times called it. Party leaders were 
now almost duty-bound te support the un- 
wanted and unpopular bill over the Lords’ 
veto in order to uphold the power of the 
Commons. 


Coming Blessed Event 


With seconds to spare, the National 
Broadcasting Co.’s London correspondent, 
Merrill (Red) Mueller, raced to Broad- 
casting House in London on the night of 
June 4. His speedometer hit 45, and as 
he braked for a light a tall bobby walked 
ominously toward his car. The bobby 
glanced at the American press shield on 
the windshield and reproachfully — said: 
“There’s really not all that hurry. is there. 
sir? It won’t happen until autumn.” 

The news Mueller was hastening to broad- 
cast had come in an announcement from 
Buckingham Palace: “Her Royal Higliness, 
the Princess Elizabeth, Duchess of Edin- 
burgh, will undertake no public 
engagements after the end of 
June.” This officially confirmed 
the months-old rumors that the 
princess was going to have a baby. 
The news vied in interest only 
with the running of the Derby at 
Epsom Downs the next day. 

Along with a record crowd of 
nearly 1,000,000, Elizabeth 
watched the race. It was won by 
a horse appropriately named My 
Love, a 100-to-9 outsider wearing 
the Aga Khan’s colors. On Sun- 
day the princess was back in Lon- 
don to review a Grenadier Guards 
memorial service at Wellington 
Barracks. Thousands of London- 
ers. stood in the gray drizzle, 
watching her carefully. One 
woman passed judgment: “She 
does look so, she does.” 


Comrade Hugh’s Job 


> He may be back in the Cabinet, 
but thank goodness he’s not back 
at the Treasury. 

> It would be a calamity were he 
given a hand again in our eco- 
homie affairs. 

Pit is reassuring to know that 
Mr. Dalton will not go back to 
his old stamping grounds. 

Thus last week The London 
Daily Mail, The Manchester 
Guardian, and The London Times 
greeted the return of Hugh Dal- 
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ton to the British Cabinet. Dalton resigned 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer six and a 
half months ago when he _indiscreetly 
leaked his budget message to a newspaper 
(Newsweek, Nov. 24, 1947). Conserva- 
tives, who blame his financial policies for 
much of Britain’s economic plight, hoped 
that would end the political career of the 
super-tall (6-feet-3) , super-confident (his 
voice booms like Big Ben), super-aristo- 
cratic (Eton and Cambridge), super- 
proletarian (he likes to be called Comrade 
Hugh) . 

Special Duties: Now he was back—as 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. In 
this post, long a sinecure, Dalton was 
raised to Cabinet rank with a consequent 
salary boost from $12,000 to $20,000 a 
year. Prime Minister Attlee said he would 
be “available to undertake any special 
duties which may be allotted to him from 
time to time.” Fred Vanderschmidt, chief 
of Newsweek’s London bureau, sends this 
report on the special duties: 

“Dalton’s popularity with ardent Social- 
ists was never more clear than it was at 
the recent Labor Party conference in 
Scarborough (Newsweek, May 31). Out- 
side the Cabinet he was a potential rallying 
point for left-wing mischief makers, espe- 
cially those who distrusted the lack of 
party fervor shown by Sir Stafford Cripps, 
his successor as Chancellor. 
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Modest Mlle.: This reactionary French beauty 
(left) shows the 1948 countertrend against the 
skimpy “Bikini” style (right) which swept 
French beaches and beauty contests last year. 
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“Dalton will be kept out of Cripps’s 
way on economic and financial affairs, and 
he will have nothing to do with foreign 
policy. The likeliest first field for Dalton’s 
efforts will be the socialized industries, 
such as coal, railroads, and electric power. 
Because of their haphazard growth they 
badly need reorganization and rationaliza- 
tion on the administrative levels. Dalton’s 
popularity with the workers should give 
him a considerable advantage. Besides, no- 
body else wants the job.” 


Neat Trick 


British austerity last week took an Alice- 
in-Wonderland turn. Dr. Edith Summer- 
skill, Parliamentary Under Secretary to the 
Food Ministry, told the House of Com- 
mons: “The consumption of fruit is greater 
than the supply.” 


PALESTINE: 
Truce Hunting 


A white DC-3, emblazoned with six red 
crosses and the words “United Nations,” 
swung around and over Palestine all last 
week, bearing a Swede with a mission. It 
took its passenger through the skies where 
Egyptian Spitfires and Israeli Messer- 
schmitts snarled in dogfights, over the bat- 
tlefields where invading Arabs 
traded fire with Haganah_ bat- 
talions, and along the coast where 
the war’s first naval engagement 
—between a small Egyptian task 
force and an Israeli corvette— 
ended in a Jewish victory. Count 
Folke Bernadotte, president of 
the Swedish Red Cross and the 
UN’s official mediator, was trying 
to get the whole thing called off. 

In a typical day he talked with 
the Egyptian Foreign Minister at 
Cairo, the Trans-Jordan Foreign 
Minister at Amman, and the 
Israeli Foreign Minister at Haifa. 
Then he cabled the Security 
Council at Lake Success: “I am 
exerting every possible effort 
achieve agreement two parties on 
date and hour of truce and hope 
succeed.” The Council in turn 
gave him the maximum possible . 
help; it let him alone. 

Peace by Assumption: On 
June 1 both Arabs and Jews had 
accepted the Council’s plea for a 
four-week cease-fire. But each side 
attached its own interpretations 
of the resolution. The Israeli “as- 
sumptions”: that the ban on ship- 
ment of arms to the Arab states: 
(which Britain implemented on 
June 3 by suspending export li- 
censes) applied also to foreign- 
owned stocks already in the 
Middle East; that the Arab siege 
of Jerusalem would: be lifted to 
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pass food and convoys and civilian traffic; 
and that unrestricted immigration, even of 
men of military age, would continue during 
the truce (Britain forbade further emigra- 
tion from the detention camps on Cyprus) . 
The Arab “explanations”: that the ulti- 
mate solution must “insure political unity” 
for Palestine, i.e., no separate Jewish state; 
and that immigration of “trained fighters” 
would not be allowed. 

Despite these conflicting interpretations, 
Fahris el-Khouri of Syria, who stepped 
into the Council’s rotating presidency on 
June 1, ruled that the acceptances had 
come “without conditions.” Count Berna- 
dotte whittled away at the Arab and Jew- 
ish reservations. On June 4 he reported 
the question of Jewish immigration was 
“alone obstructing agreement.” He hoped 
to clear that obstruction in time to make 
the truce effective this week. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 


The Last Symbol 


At 9:45 a. m. on June 7, Eduard Benes, 
64 years old, sick, and beaten, finally ad- 
mitted defeat. He resigned as President 
of Czechoslovakia. j 

Benes had been hidden away at his 
summer home at Sezimovo Usti, south 
of Prague, ever since Communist Premier 
Klement Gottwald seized power last Feb- 
ruary (Newsweek, March 8). Conflict- 
ing rumors on the nature of his illness 
included reports that he was confined to 
a wheel chair, suffered from an ear ail- 
ment that destroyed his sense of balance, 
and lapsed into long periods of uncon- 
sciousness. Even so, he had remained the 
last symbol of democratic Czechoslovakia. 

Friends said two final straws had bro- 
ken him: Nearly 90 per cent of the valid 
ballots in the parliamentary election last 
week endorsed the single slate of Com- 
munist-nominated candidates; this week, 
Benes would have had to sign the Com- 
munists’ new constitution. 


High Crimes - 


Last week in Czechoslovakia a number 
of 16- to 25-year-old youths were sent to 
work in the coal mines to “receive health- 
ier ideals than those they picked up from 
going to see silly American films and read- 
ing American adventure stories and cowboy 
tales.” They had been guilty of assuming 
American manners, names, and army titles 
as a protest against the Red regime. 


FRANCE: 


King of Shangri-La 


After a benign May the weather in Paris 
last week turned to icy rain squalls (tem- 
peratures dropped to 48 Fahrenheit) and 
hail with brief bursts of sunshine. It was 
the “Quinzaine de la Rose,” and the flow- 


ers bloomed shiveringly on the vines of the 
famous Bagatelle gardens in the Bois de 
Boulogne. Wood fires burned in the Presi- 
dential Palace and in hundreds of humbler 
grates. Woolens were hastily dragged out 
of mothballs. 

Beauty queens from all parts of Eu- 
rope, competing for the title of Miss 
Europe, were obliged to strut around the 
open-air swimming pool at Enghien attired 
only in the ultra-skimpy bathing suits 
known as “Bikinis.” Miss Finland joyfully 
announced that she had tasted her first 
banana, but this didn’t keep Miss France 
from strutting off with the title. A mush- 
room discovered in Masmoutiers set a 
new record of 4 pounds 5 ounces. 

Against this bizarre background, there 





Keystone 


Sihanouk shows Paris his red pants 


arrived in Paris a young man with a bizarre 
titl—King of Cambodia. Sisowath Noro- 
dom Sihanouk, 26-year-old ruler of the 
Shangri-La kingdom in Southern Indo- 
China, turned up in a black tunic and red 
silk trousers at President Vincent Auriol’s 
reception for him at the Palais de l’Elysée. 
A band played the “Marseillaise” and the 
Cambodian national anthem with water- 
soaked instruments while the plumes of the 
Garde Republicaine drooped in the gusty 
rain. Sihanouk sped back to his headquar- 
ters at the Ritz, changed to stylish Western 
garb, and prepared to enjoy Paris. 

The press had already reported that in 
Cambodia, the king once went into a 
spiritual retreat for three months, shaved 
his head, wore. beggar’s clothes, joined 
processions from pagoda to pagoda, and 
stood every morning with a wooden bowl 
begging for rice and soy beans. Now the 
papers told how the king made the rounds 
of the smartest night clubs accompanied 
by pretty models from couture houses. The 
royal morning after, Sihanouk left for 
Saumur to take a three months’ course in 
military tactics. 


GERMANY: 


Agreement in the West 


In London last February, diplomatic 
missions from Britain, France, the United 
States, and the three Benelux countries 
began a series of “fireside chats” on Ger- 
many. Last week the conference ended 
with a labored, uneasy, controversial for- 
mula for establishing a Western German 
government and controlling the Ruhr. 
> Military governors of the American, 
British, and French zones will. meet with 
the Minister-Presidents of the eleven West- 
ern Lander (states) to plan a constituent 
assembly which will write a “federal” con- 
stitution. Each Land will decide how its 
own delegates will be chosen. The draft 
must be approved by the military gover- 
nors and by a plebiscite. (This schedule 
will probably not produce a Western Ger- 
man government until sometime in 1949.) 
> A seven-nation authority for the Ruhr 
will allocate coal, coke, and steel to do- 
mestic and export markets. Britain, 
France, the United States, and Benelux 
will each have three votes—but until the 
Western German government is estab- 
lished its three votes will be cast by the 
United States and Britain. 
> Complete economic merger of the French 
zone with Bizonia is deferred, but their 
“coordinated” economic policies will in- 
clude joint conduct of external trade. 
> Military occupation will last “until the 
peace of Europe is secured.” Even after 
over-all occupation ends, joint measures 
will continue to look to the demilitariza- 
tion and disarmament of Western Ger- 
many and to possible further occupation 
of “key areas”—presumably the Ruhr and 
Rhineland. 

Freneh Frets: The plan was a com- 
promise—one in which, the French bitterly 
complained, their own delegation had done 
most of the compromising. In fact, For- 
eign Minister Georges Bidault had allowed 
leakage to the French press of stories that 
the Anglo-Americans were trying to sell 
France down the river. He hoped the re- 
sulting public outcry would be heard and 
heeded in London. But when Bidault ac- 
cepted the final agreement as the best he 
could get, he found that his complaint had 
been taken up by his enemies at home. 

“France has just suffered the greatest 
defeat it has known in a long time,” howled 
the Gaullist newspaper L’Aurore, “a defeat 
which not only hit its prestige but 
threatens the country with enormous dan- 
ger.” Both Communists and Gaullists saw 
in Bidault’s “capitulation” to the Anglo- 
Americans a ready-made issue—their best, 
and possibly last, chance to overthrow the 
Schuman-Bidault government this year. 


Significance-- 


The traditional French preoccupation 
with sécurité hung like a shadow over the 
London negotiations. The French demands 
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accident, you may prevent a lasting injury, 
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tent medical help arrives. A good way to learn 
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were developed to include not only the 
menace of a resurgent Germany but also 
that of Russian reprisals Paris particu- 
larly resented the Anglo-American con- 
trolling vote (8 out of 15), on the Ruhr 
agency. They also opposed to the last 
the formation of an elective government 
for Western Germany, insisting that an 
appointive government would give greater 
guarantee of security. 

American officials do not minimize 
France’s concern for security from Ger- 
many. But there is a growing impatience 
in Washington with French recalcitrance 
on any matter affecting the Germans. 
“After all,” officials say, “after three years 
the Germans must have at least some indi- 
cation as to their future.” If the French 
balk, the United States and Britain are 
prepared to implement the agreement in 
their own zones and leave the French area 
to shift for itself. 

Some Britons, keenly interested in re- 
viving the German economy, think the 
Anglo-Americans should have gone ahead 
without the French in the first place. How- 
ever, the British expect the French to co- 
operate. The American and British Mili- 
tary Governors in Germany will, therefore, 
start almost immediately the machinery 
for the assembly selections by informing 
the Lander of their duties. 

The possibility of Soviet retaliations has 
been fully considered and discounted. In 
the view of the American and British com- 
manders, the risk exists but is well worth 
taking. In fact, London’s best information 
indicates there will be a decreasing possi- 
bility of Russian retaliatory action, at 
least until after the American elections 
(see page 30). 

The brightest view of the Ruhr control 
scheme is that provisions for the six-power 
division of production into export and 
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These posters reflect Chinese student agitation against U. S. policy in Japan 


domestic channels will facilitate the co- 
ordination of Western German production 
with ERP—on paper. The gloomiest view 
is that international control of this char- 
acter will so increase German passive re- 
sistance that production will be reduced. 


Forgiving the Enemy 


The Germans are “a Christian and 
civilized people and are to be treated ac- 
cordingly,” Gen. Sir Brian H. Robertson, 
British Military Governor, declared in Ber- 
lin last week. Therefore, British officials 
were no longer forbidden to dine in Ger- 
man homes or live with German families. 
Instead, they were urged to develop “social 
contacts.” “Of course, the normal code of 
good manners is still in force,” General 
Robertson added. 

The Russians in Berlin showed that they 
now considered the Germans a_ brave, 
anti-imperialist, Marxist people. They 
promised Berliners: (1) unemployment in- 
surance, (2) wage increases of 15 to 20 
per cent, (3) better housing for those still 
living in ruins, and (4) 150,000 warm 
meals a day for workers. 


RECOVERY: 


Blow from Washington 


June 4 was gloomy Friday for Western 
Europe and the Far East. Countries count- 
ing on American economic aid then re- 
ceived news of the drastic cut in ERP and 
other funds by the House Appropriations 
Committee. London papers ran the story 
under black headlines. The diatribe by the 
committee chairman, John (“Terrible John” 
to the British) Taber, received a far bigger 
play than in American papers. The Lon- 
don Daily Express used a Taber quote for 


its headline: ‘British INcompeTeNtT—Cur 
THE At.’ 

The Red press throughout Europe ex- 
ulted. L’Unita in Rome cried: Wo Can 
Trust WasHINGcTON? The Russian-licensed 
Berliner Zeitung headlined: MarsHAL.’s 
SHRINKING PLAN REDUCED BY 25 PER CENT. 

In Tokyo SCAP officials glumly but 
calmly received the news that the $150.- 
000,000 appropriation for the Japanese 
Recovery Program had been eliminated. 
They had been warned of this possibility 
and proceeded with plans for “broadening 
the base” of authorized expenditures from 
existing funds and for increasing Japan’s 
foreign trade. To the Japanese, who had 
based a five-year economic plan on Ameri- 
can industrial aid, it was a heavy blow. 

To both Americans and Japanese the 
reasons for the cut remained a mystery. 
Taber had complained bitterly about the 
waste of money involved in pursuing Mor- 
genthau policies in Germany. Yet the Jap- 
anese Recovery Program was the antithesis 
of Morgenthauism. It held reasonable hope 
of reducing within a few years the present 
burden of supporting Japan—and at a tiny 
cost compared with European recovery. 
Furthermore, it had been drafted primarily 
by Republican businessmen under the 
guidance of a Republican Under Secretary 
of the Army, William H. Draper Jr. 

Protest Protest: One ironical side- 
light to the elimination of JRP came on 
the same day as the House action. In 
Nanking, the American Ambassador, John 
Leighton Stuart, filed a strong protest 
against student demonstrations, presum- 
ably Communist-inspired, protesting the 
American policy of aiding Japanese recon- 
struction. The Chinese Government, which 
has shown signs of supporting Japanese 
reconstruction, began action against the 
students. The Central Daily News, official 
Kuomintang paper, remarked: “We must 
realize that a Communist Japan would 
endanger the peace of China and the Far 
East more than a Fascist Japan.” 


CHINA: 


Foodless Wonder 


Last month the newspapers discovered 
Yang Mei, a 20-year-old Chinese girl who 
claims to have eaten nothing for nine 
years. Last week she left a Chungking 
hospital. Three weeks of day-and-night 
observation had shaken the doctors but 
not her claims. Dr. T. Y. Gan swore she 
had taken no food and only “limited” 
sips of water. 

All that the doctors had learned ,was 
that she carried five peanuts with her at all 
times. She consented to show the peanuts 
only after hospital attendants promised she 
would be allowed to keep them. The doc- 
tors sent her to her home at Nine Dragons 
Field, an abandoned air base outside the 
city, to continue under observation. “I'm 
not hungry,” Yang Mei insisted. 
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—6 makes of cars now equipped with 
NEW DEPARTURE Sealed-for-life 
Rear Wheel Ball Bearings 


Unseen, but performing a vital service to your driving comfort 
and pleasure, New Departure self-sealed rear wheel ball bearings 
roll for the life of your car without lubrication—without service. 


@ No abrasive dirt can get in. 

@ No adjustments for wear. 

@ No grease can escape to cause slipping brakes: 
New Departure originated the self-sealed ball bearing and now 
well over 126 million sealed bearings of various types are in service. 


This year millions of cars will roll easier—smoother—on New 
Departure sealed -for-life rear wheel ball bearings. Will yours? 





A booklet of interest to automotive designers 
and owners alike will be sent on request. 






Proved by 14 years 
and billions of miles 
in actual service. 
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The ERP Abroad: What Help Means to the Benelux Countries 





As the third article in its series survey- 
ing the effect of the European Recovery 
Program on the chief economies of Europe, 
NEWSWEEK presents a review of the needs 
and plans of Benelux—that wnique eco- 
nomic federation between Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg. 


What is normalcy? 

Is it new American cars in every block, 
shops bright with French perfume and 
American cosmetics, sunlit streets and 
canals fragrant with spring flowers, fat 
cattle in the green pastures, and tender 
steaks in the best restaurants? 

Amsterdam and the Netherlands have 
all these material manifestations of plenty. 
Brussels and Belgium have many more. 

But no intelligent Dutchman would 
boast that his country had achieved nor- 
malecy. No wise Belgian would be com- 
placent about his own bustling economy. 
Thus, these two pillars of Benelux are 
vitally interested in the Marshall plan, 
for reasons that both converge and di- 
verge. 

Dutch Lost Horizons: Viewed against 
their desperate needs, the Dutch have 
made less public outcry than any other 
people in the sixteen-nation Marshall- 
plan queue. The Netherlands now stands 
fourth on the list of allocations for the 
first fifteen months of the plan. Its tenta- 
tive total for the first year is $599,600,000, 
and for the first quarter, $80,000,000 in 
grants and $25,000,000 in loans. 

Many objective observers, however, be- 
lieve that in certain respects the Dutch 
need help more than anybody. For ex- 
ample, at the start of 1948, Dutch re- 
serves, excluding overseas investments, 
were down to a mere $15,000,000. Over- 
seas investments, many of them difficult 
or impossible to realize, had been cut from 
$1,000,000,000 in 1945 to about $500,000,- 
000 now. Moreover, the Netherlands’ over- 
all deficit for 1947 was $750,000,000. 

The Dutch are not very good beggars. 
For decades their standard of living was 
the highest in Europe. They were the 
honest and astute brokers for the vast 
wealth of the East Indies; they bought 
wisely and well of the products of Amer- 
ican industry, and their industry and agri- 
culture meshed smoothly with that of the 
industrial heart of Europe—Germany. To- 
day the Dutch economy is as out of whack 
as the old clock outside the Hotel de l’Eu- 
rope in Amsterdam, which strikes the hour 
on the half-hour ahead of time. (Dutch 
time used to be midway between Green- 
wich and Western European time, but 
now is the same as Brussels and Paris.) 

The Dutch know their former position 
as overlords of the East Indies is gone 
forever, although, of course, they hope to 


regain commercial dominance there. Just 
now, however, only a trickle of rubber, 
oil, and copra is coming out of Indonesia, 
while negotiations with the Republicans 
go on endlessly under an uneasy truce and 
a Dutch army of 160,000 literally eats dol- 
lars. Once there is a real peace, the Dutch 
feel the Indiés can be on their feet in 
three years. 

But the Netherlands will never again be 
able to base its economy on the Indies. 
The home country’s hope of survival lies 
in healthy European markets for its food, 
its ships, and its light engineering skill. 
Exports to the Western Hemisphere are 
bound to be limited largely to such luxury 
products as tulip bulbs, seeds, fine cheeses, 





British Combine 


Brussels: Are bright lights riches? 


and chocolate. More than anything else, 
hope lies in the industrial revival of West- 
ern Germany, “the hinterland,” as the 
Dutch call it. 

To the Dutch this is a bitter paradox 
after five years of grinding German occu- 
pation and a vast amount of wanton de- 
struction. In The Hague, across the street 
from the Ministry of Foreign Economic 
Affairs, school children play in the sun 
amid the rocky rubble caused by Nazi 
bombers. A young Dutch economist re- 
marks: “Without Germany we can no 
longer exist as a nation.” 

The Dutch (and the Belgians as well) 
are anxious to see German trade re- 
sumed through the ports of Rotterdam 
and Antwerp and over the canal systems 
of the Low Countries, rather than through 
Hamburg. Here, they point out, is a chance 
to refill the traditional arteries of Western 
European commerce. They claim it is not 








being done because of shortsighted penury 
on the part of the American Military Gov- 
ernment in Germany. 

Before the war many German and 
Dutch industries were interrelated; prod- 
ucts were begun in the former and finished 
in the latter. And the Germans were de- 
pendent on the Dutch for a variety of 
small products, even wooden shoes, to 
take one example. All that is now at a 
standstill. 

More directly, the Dutch need from the 
Marshall plan machinery with which to 
rebuild their badly worn means of pro- 
duction; raw materials including steel and 
industrial coal; and grains, meat, and fats 
to sustain their present standard of living, 
the lowest in memory. 

Netherlands officials admit there is “a 
certain amount of window dressing” in 
their cities. They take pride in the fact that 
visitors still go into ecstasies over the food 
at such places as the Royal Restaurant in 
The Hague or at Dikker and Thijs in Am- 
sterdam, where the first course for one re- 
cent Sunday luncheon consisted of hors 
d’oeuvres covering two tables. 

But the Dutch family is rationed in 
most respects as tightly as is the English 
family. For every Dutchman who has 
managed to get a license to buy a new 
Chevrolet or Studebaker, there are hun- 
dreds for whom a bicycle or two is the 
family mode of conveyance. Dutchmen 
are apt to be scornful when they hear 
stories of “the poor, starving English.” 
They say: “We had it so much worse dur- 
ing the occupation that we don’t feel right 
in grumbling now.” 

Belgian Workshop: The wonders of 
Belgium’s postwar economy are well 
known by now. Brussels shops are stuffed 
with every kind of consumers’ goods, a 
large proportion of them American. A 
first-class Brussels grocery store is al- 
most indistinguishable from a fancy provi- 
sioner’s in New York. Rationing is an 
amusing memory in Brussels. Brand-new 
American cars of every make swish past 
in an auto-show parade. The food is lav- 
ishly delicious. The prosperous jam side- 
walk cafés, eating ice-cream concoctions 
oozing with fresh fruit and whipped 
cream, and munching flaky pastries. Neon 
lights blaze far into the night. 

Work never seems to stop in Brussels. 
Prices are very high, and there is p'enty 
to work for. Reputedly there is a black 
market in labor—meaning that people 
work all day at one job and part of the 
night at another. 

But Belgium, after three years of costly 
normalcy, now has reached the point 
where it must ask itself: Where do we go 
from here? Everybody else owes Belgium 
money. As a result, its trade with the rest 
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‘I’ve been over in all seasons, of course, and the time you’ve 
picked to go to Britain I think, is best of all. Things aren’t so 
crowded then, as you know, yet there’s a full round of activ- 
ities . . . so much to do and see. August, September and 
October are all delightful. The British countryside is par- 
ticularly beautiful, and from the tourist angle, why, you get 
better accommodations every time! Just as a matter of arith- 
metic: fewer travelers, more availabilities—transportation, 
rooms, service! Not everybody’s able to get away in the late 
season. I’d say you’re to be congratulated on being one of 
the fortunate ones!” 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


of Western Europe is drying up. It has 
also entered the legion of nations with 
dollar deficits. At the start of 1948, Bel- 
gium’s external credit balance, outside the 
dollar area, was the equivalent of $250.- 
000,000. But it was paper money, largely 
nonconvertible: French francs,: British 
pounds, Italian lire, Dutch guilders. 


Last year Belgium exported goods worth 
$62,000,000 to the United States and 
$111,000,000 to other Western Heni- 
sphere countries. To other countries now 
in the sixteen-nation Marshall-plan group, 
it sent merchandise worth $1,079,000,000, 
and elsewhere, $120,000,000 worth. Total 
exports, $1,372,000,000, But imports from 
the United States cost $517,000,000; from 
other Western Hemisphere countries, 


$205,000,000. From other Marshall-plan 


countries, Belgium got $980,000,000 worth, 
and elsewhere, $107,000,000. Total im- 
ports, $1,809,000,000. (None of these fig- 
ures include Congo exports and imports.) 

This balance sheet would not look bad 
at all if it meant that the money which 
Belgium received from the nondollar 
countries could be spent freely. But, again, 
it was only paper money. Thus what Bel- 
gium needs from the Marshall plan is not 
so much dollars and goods for itself (on 
the list of first-year allocations Belgium- 
Luxembourg get $255,500,000), but as- 
sistance for the rest of Western Europe 
which will provide this workshop with 

customers who can pay their bills. 

Union Now: Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Luxembourg are justifiably 
proud of their young customs union, Bene- 
lux. Luxembourg with no unemployment, a 
stable government, and_ stable finances 
does not figure prominently as a recipient 
of aid under the Marshall plan. Nonethe- 
less, this 999-square-mile country makes a 
vital contribution not only to Benelux but 
to European recovery as a whole. It will 
supply Europe in 1948 with perhaps as 
much as 2,000,000 tons of steel—probably 
the shortest industrial item today. 

So far Benelux has only reached the 
point of abolition of import and export 
duties, but in the few months of its 
existence it has worked with an almost 
miraculous lack of friction. The next steps 
in the Benelux plan are equalization of 
excise taxes, adjustment of social-security 
standards, coordination of wage and price 
levels, and, finally, something resembling 
a common currency. These steps will take 
years and are dependent on the health of 
all Western Europe, including Western 
Germany. 

Already, for some weeks, painstaking 
moves have been under way in an effort 
to solve the currency problem within the 
five states of the Western union—Britain. 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg. The process will in some 
way involve Marshall-plan dollars—either 
directly or by local currency offsets against 
these doHars, or by “offshore” purchases 
within Europe by the ERP administration. 
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MULTITUDE OF HUSBANDS 


A multitude of Dodge owning husbands make 
this almost unanimous complaint,—‘‘our 
wives take our cars.’ 


This situation is, of course, being somewhat 
corrected as women by the thousands come 
into their own,—Dodges all their own. 


It is every-woman’s car as half a million 
husbands know... 


It is all-fluid-driven for her ease and comfort. 
Its brakes are extra-powered for her security. 
Its style and trim are as rich and fine as her 
own good taste, as half a million husbands 
also know. 





SMOOTHEST CAR “AFLOAT” 
Lowest Priced Car with Fluid Drive 





Look at Levelcoat... 
for brightness 


When it’s sparkle you want, choose a 
Levelcoat* printing paper! You'll find 
it a dramatic backdrop for type and 
illustration. You’ll see color glow and 
blacks contrast sharply—on a paper 


now brighter than ever before. 
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Look at Levelcoat... 
for smoothness 


Compare Levelcoat grade for grade 
with any other coated paper. See for 
yourself the smooth result of careful 
clay selection, of controlled precision 
coating. You'll agree it pays to give 
your printing the Levelcoat lift! 


tveleoat: 


PRINTING PAPERS 


Look at Levelcoat... 
for printability 


Press-test Levelcoat —for lustrous fin- 
ish which makes every impression a 
good impression. For uniformity which 
means smooth performance ream on 
ream. For that right combination of 
finer qualities defined as printability. 


Levelcoat* printing papers are made 
in these grades: Trufect}, Kimfectt, 
Multifectt and Rotofect*. 


= KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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ERLIN—This is where the hopes and 
fears of the present meet in their 
most concentrated conflict. The hope 
comes more from desperation than from 
optimism. Marshall-plan aid and_ bi- 
zonal or trizonal economic reforms may 
be able to infuse new life into moribund 
Germany. Everybody —Americans, Brit- 
ish, French and Germans— 
realizes that the last chance 
for a successful peace has 
gone if the Marshall-plan aid 
and the internal economic re- 
forms do not make them- 
selves felt in the immediate 
future. 
The first thing that strikes 
a returning visitor is that 
three years after the war 
Germany is still at the level 
of cave dwellers. The caves among the 
ruins may persist for a long time to 
come. Experts estimate it will take some 
30 years to rebuild the physical destruc- 
tion, but it does not follow that the 
economic and mental life of the most 
energetic people in Europe must remain 
at this level. We have managed to keep 
the Germans just short of starvation. 
Industrial production, once as low as 
5 per cent of the 1938 figure, is now up 
to 60 per cent. This is far short of the 
recovery of the rest of Europe and very 
far short of the German capacity for 
recovery. 


HE hope for a change is that the 

Marshall plan will provide a stimu- 
lus. Reform of the German currency as 
a complement to the ERP would be 
another aid to incentive. The German 
worker produces so little not only be- 
cause his food ration keeps his energy 
low but also because there is so little 
to buy with his earnings. Management 
cannot make plans or even keep books 
properly in the present barter economy. 

Economically the problem of Ger- 
many is only an exaggerated form of 
the problem of Europe. The difference 
is that there is no German Government. 
Until such a government exists the best 
German minds and the best know-how 
will remain on the fringe of the victor- 
directed effort. The hope in the ERP for 
Germany is bolstered by the changed 
attitude on the part of the Germans in 
the Western zones. The basic weak- 
nesses remain: the apathy of defeat, 
extraordinary nationalism which reduces 





Germany: Between Fear and Hope 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 





those who cooperate with the Allies to a 
fear that they will later be condemned 
as quislings, and a desire to play the 
Russians and the Allies against each 
other. 

At the recent London conference the 
Americans, British, French, and Bene- 
lux representatives were dealing with 
the broad problems of the 
government for Western Ger- 
many, control of the Ruhr, 
and currency reform. Here 
in Berlin the problem is re- 
duced to simpler and more 
brutal terms: Can the Allies 
stay on here, an island sur- 
rounded by Russians? 

The case for pulling out 
is not weak. So far as the 
French in their chronic in- 
security are concerned, they do not feel 
Berlin is worth a war or even the risk 
of a war. Both the Americans and Brit- 
ish believe that the Russians will fur- 
ther tighten the screws on the airways 
and roads so that nothing more than a 
token force can survive in Berlin. The 
force left behind would have value only 
as a symbol and nuisance to the Rus- 
sians. The argument is that such a force 
left behind is not worth the risk of 
maintaining it in a position which can- 
not be defended militarily. 

This seems to be a nonexistent line 
of argument in Berlin, however. Those 
on the spot feel that the case for staying 
is based on a broader conception. To 
pull out means surrender of the German 
capital to the Russians, and any gov- 
ernment for “united Germany” set up 
by us outside Berlin will only seem a 
mockery to the Germans, They will 
lose faith and we will lose face. Even 
ex-New Deal liberals will tell you that 
the Berlin experience has given them a 
new understanding of the value of pres- 
tige. To surrender Berlin means to sur- 
render prestige in a way which would 
terrify all Europe. Moreover, surrender 
is not the way to lessen the danger of 
war but the way to increase it. 


HESE are the crucial hopes and fears 
Tt the reviving Germans and the 
Allies in the Western zones. The way 
they are resolved will set the whole 
tenor for the immediate future since 
the solution of the ever more pressing 
German question is, and will remain, 
the core of European recovery. 
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YOUR EXPORT DEPARTMENT 


If You Manufacture The Following: 
@ INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
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@ FATS & OILS 
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Exchange Problems Eliminated. 
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INTERPORT COMMERCIAL CORP. 
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For information consult your nearest Canadian National Railways office . . . 
Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Duluth, Kansas City, Los 
Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, 
Me., San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, Washington, D.C.—U.S. citizens 
need no passport. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND: 


Still Undecided 


Newfoundland, the world’s tenth larg- 
est island and Great Britain’s oldest col- 
ony, lies across the mouth of the St. Law- 
rence River. More than 85 per cent of 
its sea-hardened people are of British 
stock. Though mining is becoming impor- 
tant, dried codfish is still, as it was in the 
beginning, the island’s chief product and 
the Grand Banks are still the main source 
of its income. During the second world war 
Canadian and American bases made New- 
foundland the “Gibraltar of North Amer- 
ica.” Within its waters the Atlantic Char- 
ter was framed. 

The Newfoundlanders began to govern 
themselves in 1832 when a representative 
assembly was established. Responsible gov- 
ernment was granted in 1855. From then 
until 1934 they were self-governing and 
self-supporting. Because all the main in- 
dustries of Newfoundland depend on ex- 
ports, the island was hit disastrously by 
the depression of 1929. By the winter of 
1932-33 one-quarter of the population 
was on relief. In 1934 the British Govern- 
ment assumed financial responsibility, the 
constitution was suspended, and a Com- 
mission of Government controlled from 
London took over. 

The Third Foree: Last week, back on 
their financial feet, more than 150,000 
Newfoundlanders went to the polls to de- 
cide on their future. There were three 
choices on the ballot: (1) retention of 
commission government, (2) confedera- 
tion with Canada, and (3) the restoration 
of responsible government or dominion 
status. 

When the votes were counted, none of 
the three choices had received a majority. 
A second plebiscite would have to be held 
later in the year, probably in July. This 
time there would be a straight choice be- 
tween confederation and responsible gov- 
ernment. If the plebiscite had been held 
two months ago confederation would have 
been a sure winner. Newfoundlanders hes- 
itated to go on their own. They had vivid 
memories of the financial debacle of 1933 
and wanted a strong backer. Canada 
seemed to be it. 

Then a new idea was presented to them. 
A businessman, Chesley A. Crosbie, an- 
nounced late in March that he would lead 
a party advocating a return to responsible 
government as a prelude to negotiating an 
economic or customs union with the United 
States. Here was a better answer to the 
Newfoundlanders’ problems than confed- 
eration with Canada. They flocked to the 
new party. After a few weeks it could 
match the membership of the confedera- 
tion group. Honors were pretty well divid- 
ed between the two as the campaign ended, 
and when most of the votes were counted 
only a few thousand separated them. 
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International 


Prio: Cuba’s choice 


CUBAS 
The Ins Have It 


The election on June 1 ended one of 
Cuba’s bitterest campaigns. Carlos Prio 
Socarras, the short, swarthy, 45-year-old 
vovernment candidate for President, at- 
tacked his chief contender, the conserva- 
tive surgeon Ricardo Nunez Portuondo, 
as a reactionary former follower of dic- 
tator Gerardo Machado. Nunez counter- 
charged that Prio promised only a 
continuance of the present “corrupt, anti- 
constitutional, and politically immoral 
government” of President Ramon Grau 
san Martin. 

‘The colorful candidate “Eddy” Chibas, 
who broke away from the government to 
run as an independent, swept through the 
streets of Havana in automobile caravans 
decked with symbolic brooms. “Gentle- 
men: Fewer insults, more programs!” the 
weekly Carteles pleaded in a_ cartoon. 
Actually, there was little difference among 
the programs. 

Election day was peaceful. At 10 o'clock 
on election night President Grau an- 
nounced that Prio had won, and_ the 
Auténtico-Republican alliance began to 
celebrate in front of the Presidential pal- 
ace. Nuifiez and his Liberal-Democratic 
supporters conceded the election at day- 
break June 2. Chibaés and Juan Marinello, 
the Communist candidate, were a poor 
third and fourth respectively. 

The Auténtico-Republican alliance also 
elected senators in all six provinces and 
probably at least four governors. Former 
President Fulgencio Batista, who cam- 
paigned from Daytona Beach, Fla., was 
probably elected senator, and his brother 
Panchin was leading for the governorship 
of Havana Province. 
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ECUADOR: 


The Outs Have It 


Ecuadoran voters had three Presidential 
choices in the June 6 election. Galo Plaza, 
42-year-old landowner, sportsman, and dip- 
lomat who has studied in the United 
States, ran as an independent against two 
regular party candidates. 

As the campaign opened Plaza was rated 
as also-ran. But progressive, independent 
voters from all parties, and many who be- 
longed to no party, turned out for him. 
When the votes were counted, Plaza was 
the winner. Now Ecuador had a liberal 
President who could attack the country’s 
knotty economic problems in a businesslike 
way. 


PARAGUAY: 


Man Off Horseback 


For almost eight years Higinio Mori- 
nigo has ruled Paraguay with a brass fist. 
He was made by the army and depended 
on it for support. Army officers backed his 
military dictatorship. Two years ago 
younger officers forced him to make a few 
democratic concessions. Then the old guard 
clamped down again in last year’s civil war. 
In February it allowed Morinigo to “elect” 
Juan Natalicio Gonzalez, his finance min- 
ister, to succeed him on Aug. 15. But on 
June 3 the army quietly forced the 51- 
year-old strong man out of office. 

An army communiqué explained that 
the coup was the result of Morinigo’s at- 
tempt to oust Liberato Rodriguez, police 
chief of Asuncion. Liberato, a supporter 
of President-elect Gonzalez, refused to re- 
sign. So, said the army, the President 
yielded his office at the request “of the 
people and the armed forces.” 

Both houses of Congress accepted Mori- 
nigo’s resignation. They elected Dr. Juan 
Manuel Frutos, Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, to serve as Provisional Pres- 
ident until Gonzalez takes office. 


Significance-— 

Actually, the coup was a result of the 
growing rivalry between Morinigo and his 
hand-picked successor, Natalicio Gonzalez. 
Natalicio doubted that his boss would 
hand over the Presidency in August. 
Steadily and ruthlessly strengthening the 
Colorado party faction which supported 
him, Gonzalez gradually won control of 
the Cabinet and key sections of the army. 

Whether the coup will assure Natalicio’s 
inauguration is doubtful. Dissident Colo- 
rado (the only legal party in Paraguay) 
and outlawed Liberal, Febrerista, and 
Communist party leaders announced on 
May 28 that they were planning separate 
uprisings to prevent it. One opposition 
leader declared: “Whichever one of us is 
ready first will strike first. The revolution 
is sure to come before the inauguration.” 
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* With vacations cutting in, you 
probably won’t decide during the 
summer to move to or build in 
Indiana. But that needn’t keep you 
from thinking about it. In fact, 
it’s a pretty good time for some 
careful consideration. 

We can’t advance all the argu- 
ments here, but we might mention 
some worth thinking about. For 
example: (1) Indiana is close to 
raw materials and to markets; (2) 
the labor situation is unusually 
good, thanks to sound leadership 
on both sides; (3) the State has 
no bonded indebtedness and im- 
poses no penalty on progress. 
Send for the free booklet... read 
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offers you a fine place to locate. 
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Nowhere in the world is the epithet 
“Communist” used more joosely than in 
Latin America. The bloody uprising that 
| exploded last April in the middle of the 
Bogota conference had its roots in local 
political tensions but was hastily labeled 
a Moscow plot. The recently deposed Pres- 
ident of Paraguay, Higinio Morinigo, cried 
Red every time his disgruntled military 
and political rivals turned on him. Com- 
munist support of the late government of 
Costa Rica was exaggerated into Commu- 
nist domination. 

There will be revolts and crises in other 
Latin American countries. When they oc- 
cur, the odds are that one side or the 
other will try to make Communism the 
scapegoat. The result will be dangerous 
confusion. The innocent bystander will 
either believe the charges and see Com- 
munism in Latin America as more of a 
menace than it is, or he will brush them 
off as camouflage and conclude that Com- 
munism in Latin America is a myth, 
which it is not. The truth lies somewhere 
between. There is no immediate possibility 
of Communism winning control of any 
government in Latin America, or seriously 
threatening the interests of the United 
States in that part of the world. At the 
same time Latin America has too many 
Communists, and there is too fertile 
ground for their growth. 

How Many and Where: Any an- 
alysis of Communism in Latin America 
must be based on answers to four ques- 
tions: (1) How many Communists are 
there? (2) What are they doing, and how? 
(3) What is being done to defeat them? 
(4) What are the factors favorable and 
unfavorable to their growth? 

Estimates of the number of Communists 
in Latin America vary widely. The most 
authoritative guess is probably that of 
Spruille Braden, former Assistant Secretary 
of State in charge of Latin American af- 
fairs. He told the House Appropriations 
Committee last year that there were about 
300,000 avowed Communists in South 
America, 200,000 in Central America (pre- 
sumably including the Caribbean island 
republies) , and 25,000 in Mexico. This is a 
total of 525,000 in a population of some 
134,000,000, compared with 75,000 Com- 
munists (also Braden’s estimate) in the 
United States, whose total population is 
slightly larger than that of Latin America. 

The Communist vote is, of course, much 
larger than avowed party membership. Re- 
cent elections suggest that it would come to 
something more than 1,000,000 for all of 
Latin America. In the United States 102,- 
991 votes were cast for the Communist 
Presidential candidate in 1932, the year of 
the biggest Communist vote. 

Communism is not distributed evenly 
over Latin America. There are no formal 
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Marinello: A poor fourth 


Communist parties in Bolivia, El Salvador, 
or Honduras. In most other countries the 
party is feeble. In only three nations is it 
an important political and economic factor. 
In the Brazilian Presidential election of 
1945, the Communists’ high-water mark, 
the party polled 568,000 votes, about a 
tenth of the total. Communists cast at 
least 40,000 of the 50,000-vote margin by 
which Gabriel Gonzalez Videla was elected 
President of Chile in 1946 and in the munic- 
ipal elections in January 1947, they cast 
91,204 votes, 16.5 per cent of the total. In 
last week’s election in Cuba the Commu- 
nist Presidential candidate, Juan Marinello, 
polled 142,203 out of 1,958,385 votes (in- 
complete figures) . 

These numbers are comparatively small 
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but they are strategically bunched. Com- 
munist leaders are less concerned with roll- 
ing up votes than with controlling labor 
unions in key industries, particularly those 
which are foreign-owned and which pro- 
duce goods for export. They are especially 
active, for example, among the copper and 
nitrate miners of Chile, oil workers in 
Venezuela and Colombia, the Argentine 
packinghouse workers, and port, transpor- 
tation, and powerhouse laborers in all 
countries. Communist leaders in Chile have 
boasted openly that in case of war between 
the Soviet Union and the United States, 
not one ton of Chilean nitrates or copper 
would reach North America. It is most 
unlikely that they could live up to this, 
but it is the clear expression of an aspira- 
tion. 

It is the common aspiration of all Latin 
American Communists. It is not remotely 
possible, under present conditions, for 
them to take over any Latin American 
government. So they concentrate on fishing 
in disturbed political waters, as they did 
in Bogota, and in hamstringing national 
economies by strikes, slowdowns, and acts 
of sabotage. The general objective is con- 
fusion. 

This political and economic activity is 
backed up by a heavy and ceaseless cam- 
paign of propaganda in favor of Russia and 
against the United States. Communists use 
the press, radio, meetings, moving pic- 
tures, and word of mouth to tell Latin 
Americans that Russia won the war, and 
that Russia is the only defender of the 
worker, the only friend of democracy. The 
United States is pictured as a yanqui im- 
perialist bent on dominating the world, 
exploiting the Latin American nations, and 
destroying their sovereignty. 

The Red Hand: Moscow is of course 
the propaganda source. The exact con- 
nection between Moscow and the Commu- 
nist movement in Latin America is difficult 
to establish. “Like the Catholics who look 
to Rome, we look to Moscow for our in- 
spiration,” a Brazilian Communist told Ed- 
ward Tomlinson of Collier’s, “but, like the 
Catholic hierarchy, we run our own show 
at home.” To a certain extent this is true. 
There is no evidence that any large sums 
of Red money are being spent in Latin 
America. Most of the leaders are native 
Latin Americans. Many of them, however, 
have visited Moscow. Luiz Carlos Prestes 
of Brazil, who is the No. 1 Communist of 
Latin America, worked in the Soviet Union 
as an engineer for three or four years. 

Everywhere the hand of Moscow is evi- 
dent. Originally Mexico was the center of 
Soviet activity, under the direction of the 
brilliant young ambassador, Constantine 
Oumansky. After his death in an airplane 
accident in 1945 the center was apparently 
moved to Havana. Because of its stra- 
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tegic location only 90 miles from the 
United States, the comparative strength of 
the Cuban Communist Party, and the 
excellent propaganda media available in 
Havana, this was a logical choice. Quman- 
sky had, however, practically completed 
his organizational work before his death, 
and the Havana Embassy is used chiefly as 
a funnel through which instructions and 
propaganda are poured south. 

Only four persons are officially attached 
to the Soviet legation in Havana. But there 
are many unofficial agents floating about 
the island. Because they do not come to 
Cuba on diplomatic passports, and because 
many of them are not Russians but 
Czechs, Yugoslavs, or Poles, it is impossible 
to count them accurately. President-elect 
Carlos Prio Socarras has said that until re- 
cently 80 to 100 persons were actually 
working out of the embassy. At present he 
believes there are about 35 or 40. 

The Tailor: The most important of 
them is Fabio Grobart, organizational sec- 
retary of the Popular Socialist (Commu- 
nist) Party, whom Cubans call the unof- 
ficial Ambassador from Moscow. Grobart 
was born Feb. 6, 1905, in Poland. He 
arrived in Cuba in 1924 and became a 
naturalized citizen in 1936. He was an ac- 
tive Communist from an early age and is 
said to be a graduate of Communist Train- 
ing schools in Moscow. As soon as he 
reached Cuba he began working to im- 
prove the organization of the Cuban Com- 
munist Party, at that time underground. 
He was convicted of sedition in 1930 dur- 
ing the Machado regime and was sent to 
jail again in 1936 for Communist activity. 

Grobart’s union card reads “tailor.” He 
operates quietly from Communist head- 
quarters and attends most meetings and 
demonstrations, but never appears with 
party officials or on a speakers’ platform. 
Instead he mingles with the crowd. He is 
therefore known by sight to few persons 
outside inner Communist circles. 

Most of the Communists’ current activ- 
ity in Latin America has little more than 
nuisance value, But it serves as dress re- 
hearsal for war, when it might have a se- 
rious effect on a united hemisphere effort. 
How serious depends on what the Latin 
American governments do to counteract 
it. 

Each government has its own way of 
handling the problem. Brazil and Chile 
have adopted the strong-arm method. 

Big Sticks: The Brazilian Communist 
Party was outlawed if May 1947. This 
did away with it as a political factor. But 
it is far from broken. Witness sporadic 
strikes and such acts of sabotage as the 
recent blowing up of a military arsenal 
near Rio de Janeiro, in which nearly 40 
persons were killed. Some Brazilians fear 
that all President Eurico Gaspar Dutra 
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accomplished was to drive Communism 
underground where it will be more difficult 
to control. 

Although President Gonzalez of Chile 
owed his election to the Communists and 
at one time had three in his Cabinet, he has 
since turned against them. The Chamber 
of Deputies has passed, and the Senate is 
debating, a bill to outlaw the party. Recent 
strikes, allegedly sponsored by the Reds, 
have served Gonzalez as an excuse for wide- 
spread arrests and military action against 
Red unions. He has authorized soldiers and 





Bogota: The Communists fished in troubled waters 


police to use firearms against strikers and 
saboteurs and is calling for legislation to 
prohibit farm strikes. There is little doubt 
that by restricting the activities of Red- 
dominated unions and arresting or driving 
into hiding many of their leaders, Gon- 
zalez las seriously weakened Chilean Com- 
munism. Both Chile and Brazil, as well as 
Colombia, have supplemented drastic anti- 
Communist measures by breaking diplo- 
matic relations with the Soviet Union. 

The comparatively poor showing of Mari- 
nello and Red candidates for Congress in 
the Cuban election suggest that politically 
Cuban Communism is on the wane. In one 
of his first postelection statements Prio de- 
clared: “I am determined to destroy Com- 
munist influence over Cuban labor and the 
life of the country as a whole. I regard 
Communist parties as Soviet fifth columns 
in the Americas.” Prio himself, as Minister 
of Labor, broke the Communist hold on the 
powerful confederation of Cuban Workers 
last year. While Communism is still strong 
in individual unions, its future in Cuba 
looks. dim. 

This is generally true all over Latin 


America. Communism is definitely on the 
defensive everywhere. Whether this is a 
permanent decline or merely a temporary 
recession is another matter. That depends 
largely on how the leaders of Latin Ameri- 
ca solve their basic economic and social 
problems. 

Fertile Ground: In most Latin Amer- 
ican countries, with some notable excep- 
tions, the masses are still underprivileged, 
illiterate, and poverty-stricken. Their chief 
desire is to improve their standards of 
living, and they are quick tinder for any- 
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one who promises them a better life. This 
is the real strength of the Communists. 
They know that numbers are not: impor- 
tant for their purpose. All they need are a 
few alert leaders in strategic spots, a 
knowledge of the government’s weaknesses 
and the grievances of the people, and a 
plan of operations. If popular grievances 
are explosive enough, any spark may set 
them off, as in Bogota. Then all the Com- 
munists have to do is to fan the flames of 
discontent. 

Communism will be a potential dan- 
ger as long as this mass of misery and 
discontent is there for it to work on. It is 
significant that Communism is weakest 
in countries like Mexico, Argentina, Vene- 
zuela, and Uruguay, where social reform 
is most advanced. President Rémulo Gal- 
legos of Venezuela has formulated this 
anti-Communist program as an alterna- 
tive to the strong-arm method: Satisfy 
thes “longing for justice and well-being 
that torments the popular soul with prac- 
tical, positive, and concrete achievements, 
and thus remove it from the seduction of 
Marxist promises.” 
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In Memoriam: Speaking on 
Memorial Day over the grave of 
Cpl. Eowarp K. Wiixin, Medal 
of Honor winner, at Longmead- 
ow, Mass., Gen. Omar BrapLey 
shunned the usual eulogistic plati- 
tudes: “For every man in whom 
war has inspired sacrifice, courage, 
and love, there are many more 
whom it has degraded with bru- 
tality, callousness, and greed.” 


Tool: Dedicating the 200-inch 
telescope at Palomar Mountain, 
Calif., an instrument whose mul- 
tibillion-mile range will increase 
man’s view of the universe eight- 
fold, Rockefeller Foundation pres- 
ident Raymonp B. Fospick noted 
ominously: “This telescope may 
conceivably give us knowledge 
which . . . we can employ in the insanity 
of a final war.” 


Prime: In Chicago for the Swedish Cen- 
tennial celebration, Prince Bertit of 
Sweden, 36, a husky, wavy-haired bachelor, 
looked back regretfully at his lost youth 
and told reporters that the best marrying 
age is “around 25 or 28.” 


Triumph: Back in England after a 
twelve-year absence, SopHie Tucker, 64- 
year-old trouper and last of the red-hot 
mamas, stood on the stage of the London 
Casino for fifteen minutes as the audience 
went wild with applause and she sniffled 
with appreciation. 


Best Man: Learning that GrorGETTE 
Bertaup of Lyons, France, was being held 
at Ellis Island because her husband-to-be, 
Pfc. Graypon Morrirt, did not have the 
$500 necessary to get her into the country, 
JAMES Mont, a New York interior decora- 
tor, posted the bond himself and assisted 
Morfitt, on leave from Ft. Jackson, S.C., 
in getting a waiver of the three-day wait- 
ing period. Best man at the wedding, 
Mont’s comment was: “Just be happy.” 


Georgette: A benefactor was ready 
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IN PASSING 


A prince of Sweden stands at attention 


Prineeling: Making his first official ap- 
pearance at the Royal Cavalry Club in 
Stockholm to receive honorary member- 
ship, Prince Cart Gustav, 92-year-old 
great-grandson of Kine Gustav of Sweden, 
unsnappily returned a snappy salute. 


Ill Wind? Superior Judge Grorce M. 
Fisuer of Chicago, whose divorce calendar 
dropped 20 per cent in the past year, at- 
tributed this good to a bad situation: 
“Many husbands and wives who disagree 
are finding that if they separate one or 
the other will have no home,” he said. “So 
they decide to make the best of it.” 


Generalization: Elder statesman BrEr- 
NARD M. Barucu, watching the races at 
Belmont Park, Long Island, dropped 22 
$100 bills from his pocket but recovered 
them when a track employe, George Pear- 
sall, found the roll and turned it in. Baruch, 
peeling off five bills as a reward, said: 
“This proves everybody around a race 
track is honest . . . I never got so much 
kick out of anything.” 


Small Change: Raizada K. N. Mopr had 
$3,000,000 left for current spending after 
going through $1,000,000 in a Boston buy- 
ing spree. His acquisitions: textile and 
oleo machinery for the industrial plant he 
and his brother are creating near New 
Delhi. His plan: “To add a new plant 
each year until 1952.” 


Where’s Lucey? To open their national 
convention, in Philadelphia, the Republi- 
cans passed up Lucy Monrog, “Star-Span- 
gled Banner” specialist, and selected Vir- 
cinta MacWarrters, native of the city, 
who will make her first major appearance 
there before the GOP. 


Switeh: Forsaking all others, including 
his former leftist friends, ELtiotr Roosr- 
VELT plumped for Sen. Arthur Vandenberg 
for President. The late F. D. R.’s son came 
out with this political pronunciamento on 
the Jack Eigen disk-jockey show. 


European 


Advice: Whistling in the pre- 
election dark, Sen. Minuarp E. 
Typincs of Maryland urged the 
Republicans to “call off their 
national convention and leave 
the country in good Democratic 


hands.” 


Skill: Mrs. Anne E. Batcue- 
LOR, whose ex-husband Clarence 
is editorial cartoonist for the 
New York Daily News, paid the 
legal costs ‘of her divorce by 
hitting Reno slot machines for 59 
jack pots during her six-week stay 
in Nevada. 


Sartorial Note: In order to 
clothe HaiLe SELAssIE, emperor 
of Ethiopia, in accordance with 
his taste for “conservative Ameri- 
can styling,” an all-cargo plane took off 
from New York carrying three dinner suits, 
six lounge suits, three sports jackets, two 
pairs of slacks, and two topcoats. 

> The British magazine Men’s Wear de- 
plored the “badly knotted tie and ill-fitting 
collar” which spoiled the Duke or Epin- 
BURGH'S appearance. It urged that the 
husband of Princess Elizabeth be “advised 
on and supplied with the very best clothes 
British master craftsmen can make.” Thus, 
“a standard could be set.” 


Geo East: Former Secretary of State Ep- 
warp R. Srertinius Jr., awarded an hon- 
orary degree by Bucknell University, had 
a message for its graduates: Find op- 
portunity in Liberia. “What we face,” said 
Stettinius, “is nothing less than a whole 
new frontier . . . which holds out the 
promise of the richest kind of rewards in 
social, as well as economic terms.” 


In Business: GrorGes CARPENTIER, who 
returned to Paris to open a bar after being 
knocked out by Jack Dempsey in the 1921 
heavyweight championship: bout, has _re- 
turned to business. The Germans closed 
him up during their wartime occupation. 
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Georges: The bar is open 
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Cuts work?! Speeds office routine. File it? 


Fold it and mail it..It°s magnetic recording..on paper 


There’s a new kind of business machine 
for business records, business letters, 
and it’s a better buy for the business 
man. See the new Professional “Mail- 
A-Voice.” This compact and portable 
machine brings the advantages of mag- 
netic recording into office and business 
procedure. On paper blanks your 
memos, messages, letters and records 


BRUSH First IN MAGNETIC RECORDING 


FIND OUT HOW 
THE NEW 
PROFESSIONAL 


ECRETARIAL TIME 


are recorded—magnetically. It’s as 
simple as that... You talk on paper! 
Investigate the advantages, both time- 
saving and cost-saving, “Mail-A-Voice” 
can bring to your business. There are 
many adaptations — new ones are being 
discovered every day in all kinds of 
businesses. Send for complete details. 


rk Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Please se 


Handle work as it comes. At 
your desk, in the plant or after 
sales calls. “Mail-A-Voice”’ is 
compact, portable and easy to 
use. Magnetic records for perma- 
nent filing or fast transcription, 


Others hear your business 


messages direct from their own 
““Mail-A-Voice” machines. No 
need to type your memos .. . 
just fold and forward the actual 
record. Lowest cost dictating 
method ever perfected. 


*“MaileAeVoice” Division N-1, 
Brush Development Company, 
3405 Perkins Avenue, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


your booklet ‘You Talk on Paper.” 
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lr all 48 states, Canada and Hawai 


At any of the addresses below throughout the U.S. ... Canada... 
Hawaii you can rent new Chevrolets or other fine cars . . . splendidly 
conditioned, properly insured .. . from Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, 
for business or pleasure, and drive them yourself. Hertz is the only 
coast-to-coast rent-a-car system experienced through 24 years of 
service. New Hertz stations are frequently being added, so if cities 
you are interested in are not listed, write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, 
Dept. 568, 218 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois, for directory 
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KANSAS 
WICHITA—Henry Hudson Ine. 


KENTUCKY 
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RUMFORD—(See Mexico) | 
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N ARBOR—5I0 E. bg ° St... a-q7i4 
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MISSISSIPPI \ 


SON—Capito! & Mill Sts................. 3-6911 
DIAN—2604 6th St. 5408 
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MONTANA 
BOZEMAN—P. 0. BOX SUL nnn 2U0 
ALLS— 


GREAT F 
Yellow Cab & Rasoeme G Co. ........ .6535 & oe 
WEST YELLOWSTONE P.O . Box 53 







MISSOULA—1 16 














NEBRASKA 
LINCOLN Ag? EERE ee 
OMAHA—202 No. (9th..... .............. “Atlantic 2200 
SCOTTS BLUFF_t4i1 Broadway ...... ....... 
NEVADA 
BOULDER CITY—Boulder Dam Hotel .. 4 
LAS VEGAS—200 No. First St... .... = 4 
RENO—i00 Island Ave... ..... . $714 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

CONCORD—242 No. Main St. ..-. .... 3512 
OOVER—First & Chestnut Sts. 450 & 457 
HANOVER—Dartmouth Travel Bureau _ 950 
KE burn St. ....... ‘ 1779W 
bacon ae — St. 
LEBANON—(See Hanover N. H.) 
MANCHESTER—136 Manchester . 20 
NASHUA—2-4 Canal St.. .... cigs 5 
NORTH CONWAY— 

Main St. Motor Mart, Main St. ..... ........... 30 

NEW JERSEY 

ATLANTIC A Aig Ventnor Ave. 2-0318 
CAMDEN—35 No. Fifth St.. ...................... -0764 
ELIZABETH—42! No. Broad St... ............ 

Cc CK—! Main St. .. 3- 4383 ss 1045 
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jrom Hertz 


... and drive tt yourself 


throughout the US., Canada and Hawai’ 
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MINOT—36 3rd St., N.E 552 
OHIO 

AKRON—6I So. H -~ a Jefferson 5050 

CANTON—134 McKinley Ave., N. 

CHILLICOTHE—I4 Marke 4 

CINCINNATI—1130 prrnnere St... Cherry 8080 

‘CLEVELAND—1865 E. 17th St. Gone oS 

COLUMBUS—84 No. Front St... Main 4949 

DAYTON—I17 West 2nd St. " tiemioek 6301-2 

DOVER—(See New Philadelphia) 

EAST LIVERPOOL—242 

LIMA—5i7 N. Main St. 

MANSFIEL 

MASSILON—(Station to be opene 

NEW PHILA A mie se — ‘. 

Allen Lane i 
PORTSMOUTH—734 Sth St... 
SPRINGFIELD—I5 Ke. Fountain 
YOUNGSTOWN—326 W yn Ky St. 7 644 

OKLAHOMA 
OKLAHOMA CITY—317 > a sat 7-1300 
TULSA—60!° So. Boulder Ave... .. 2-B151 

OREGON 

SLAmATH FALLS—1039 Main................... 7676 
Post is 

1325" sw roadway 1515 
THE DALLES 407" Washington est euaneasece 2211 

PENNSYLVANIA 

ALTOONA—1020 Green Ave. .................... 2- oo 
ALLENTOWN—42! Linden *.. .... 6385 
CHESTER—Penn R. R. _ tion. 
ERIE—t2th and French St. 
a otha 
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System a ESSE SR Os General Delivery 
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Jamestown 

Leys E. 48th St. 
anderbilt Ave............... Murray Hill 6-4949 
Hotel, Sth Ave & 59th St. 


a : 
laza 5-948t 
BRONX—1930 Jerome (To be opened in 1948) 
NIAGARA FALLS— 
Cor. First St. & Elk Pl. ow. 























Olean House 
SOnCuRETADT. Stone St. 





. ... Stone 2226 
SCHENECTADY—220 Broadway............ 6-6181 
Figecen et ag og St. ... 3-6223 
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TICA—62 66 No. on ° 
WATERTOWN-—<Si7 Court St. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
DURHAM—tir St. & Hillsboro Rd. 







FAY ALVA ee ry 708 ........ 
GRE ORO—535 So. Elm St.. 
RA CelaHoa irport 





. 5368 
OLEAN—132 N. Union St... 3101 














RHODE reel 


NEW ys Sees Pelham ....... eee. 1843-W 
PROVIDENCE—67 Chestnut St. Gaspee 0522 


SOUTH CAROLINA 





CHARLESTON 534, Mectine St. ig $802 
COLUMBIA—1000 Main St... 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
ABERDEEN—6I5 So. Main .................... 4000 
RAPID CITY 329 Main St. ... $282.3 
SIOUX FALLS—320 So. Main Ave............. 172 
TENNESSEE 
CHATTANOOGA—119 E. 9th St............. 6-1035 
KINGSPORT—Center & Sullivan Sts. 2055 
KNOXVILLE—703 8. Gay St. .... .3-6183 
MEMPHIS—1I10 So. Second St.. 37-6326 
NASHVILLE—I25 Eighth Ave., . 5-5618 
TEXAS 
AMARILLO— 


Be ae catnies (Day) 8173 = 6070 
augrin— tz? E. 7th St. 77-3441 





RPUS CHR —624 Leopard St. 6580 
DALLAS—(Station to be opened in toe 
EL PAS ©. Mess St........0..0...., 2-0053 
a pe 
1119 Jefferson Ave........... A. 8-5036 & P. 7620 


TEXAS—(cont.) 
LVESTON—1927 23rd St............. 4442 & 4227 
REDO—Victoria at Convent 
ae at —(Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System Lic.) 
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ACO—116 So. 9th St. 2290 
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VIRGINIA 
CHARLOTTESVILLE— 
RICH MOND—221-223 Broad St... 
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1 Commonwealth A 7532 
WILLIAMSBURGs Colonia Wiiliaisburg 
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PORT ANGEL Es— i102 ‘E. First St. 
SEATTLE—232 First Ave., No......... Aider 2121 
1413 7th Ave............... Main 5050 


SPOKANE— 
1103 W. Sprague Ave.............. Riverside on 
TACOMA—907 t.. ...Br. 


arke 
WALLA WALLA—20 E. Alder St. 
YAKIMA—102 So. Second St..... 
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Monsldae Washington & 
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Fone DU LAC—Cor. Merrill a Main .. 902 
GREEN BAYoSit No. Monroe.........Adams 53 
LaCROSSE—4th & King St. 
MADISON—313 W. Johnsen St....... Badger pom 
nanrewe Washington ................ 





MILWAUK 
sn KOSH — Jefferson St... .... Marquette 1147 


- 
h & So. Main St.................. Stanley sea 
RACIN E—412 Wisconsin Ave. _P t 2880 








WAU KESH A—2254 736 
WAUSAU—314 Jackson St... een 5855 
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CH (Ame autem St. &- 


CODY 128 1 13th St................ 
JACKSON—H unter Motor Co. 


CANADA 
Hertz service is available 
in 27 cities in Canada 
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HILO—222 Waianuenue St. 
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Tainting of the Shrew 


A grave stumbling block in malaria re- 
search is the lack of suitable laboratory 
animals for testing dozens of new anti- 
malaria drugs. Guinea pigs and rabbits are 
useless; they cannot catch malaria. Chick- 
ens and canaries have been tried out, but 
with only moderate success because their 
blood type is too far removed from that of 
human_ beings. 

Last week this research problem was 
partly solved by the arrival by air in 
Washington of a cargo of small animals, 





PEO8: Navy 
The elephant shrew will get malaria 


regarded by scientists as the perfect ma- 
laria subjects. They are- elephant shrews, 
furry midgets measuring about 3 inches 
with long, flexible, exploratory noses. The 
shrew, which has a circulatory, respiratory, 
and nervous system similar to man’s, can 
be easily infected with a genuine case of 
malaria. 

After searching the brush around Juba 
in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan for some 
weeks, members of the University of Cal- 
ifornia African expedition caught 104 
shrews, about 20 per cent of which were 
already malarial. They were caged in pairs 
for the 8,500-mile air journey, with one 
stop at Fort Lyautey in Northern Af- 
rica. 

Most of the shrews will be turned over 
to the Navy Research Laboratory at Be- 
thesda, Md., where Navy doctors will ex- 
amine samples of the animals’ blood to 
find the species of malaria parasite with 
which they may be infected. They will 
also try out assorted antimalaria drugs on 
the infected animals. Finally, the doctors 
will make an effort to transfer malaria 
from the shrews, which are worth about 
$60 apiece, to the cheaper and more pro- 
lific mice, rats, and hamsters. 


Auto Death Seat 


Accidental injuries to automobile driv- 
ers, caused by sudden stops, are known 
officially as “steering-post injuries.” When 
the driver is forced against the steering 
wheel, his chin may be lacerated, his lower 
jaw fractured, and, in more severe cases, 
the upper jaw and nose may be hurt. 
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.Chest, knee, and ankle injuries are also 


common. 

The driver, nevertheless, occupies the 
safest seat in the car. It is the “guest pas- 
senger” in the front seat beside the driver 
who faces the greatest danger. In a report 
made last week by Dr. Claire L. Straith, 
chief of the plastic surgery division, Har- 
per Hospital, Detroit, it was shown that 
occupants of the “death seat” are injured 
in the proportion of about 3 to 1, as com- 
pared with drivers. 

Children sitting on mothers’ laps or 
standing in the front are frequently in- 
jured and occasionally killed when sudden 
stops cause crushing injuries on the dash- 
board. Of 50 patients who came to Dr. 
Straith with facial injuries from automo- 
bile accidents, about 70 per cent were 
girls and women who had been riding be- 
side the driver. 

Passenger Payment: To substanti- 
ate his “death seat” theory, Dr. Straith 
secured figures from the Detroit police 
department showing that in 219 car acci- 
dents involving multiple occupants, 260 
passengers but no drivers were hurt. There 
were only 13 accidents in which drivers 
were injured but passengers remained un- 
harmed. 

In another study it was found that 372 
persons were injured in 289 cars carrying 
passengers, and 248, or 69 per cent, of 
these were riding in the front seat. More 
than one-half of the front-seat riders suf- 


fered head injuries, including facial cuts - 


and damage to the teeth, chin, nose, 
cheeks, ears, forehead, and skull. 

To reduce this staggering toll of acci- 
dents, Dr. Straith offers a list of practical 
suggestions in automobile engineering. It 
includes the removal of all knobs, cranks, 
drop-down ash receivers, and sharp ledges 
from the dash, and the substitution of 


Bw for Anemia 


If a new drug offers promise for the re- 
lief of nutritional diseases, the chances are 
good that it is being tried out by Dr. Tom 
D. Spies. 

The internationally famous Texas-born 
specialist, now professor of nutrition and 
metabolism at Northwestern University 
Medical School, first attracted medical at- 
tention by his discovery that nicotinic acid 
cures pellagra. He was the first to demon- 
strate that folic acid (Newsweek, April 
21, 1947) not only relieves nutritional 
anemia, pregnancy anemia, and _ pellagra 
and sprue, but also prevents degeneration 
of the spinal cord—a common complica- 
tion. 

Last week Tom Spies chalked up a third 
victory against the ravages of malnutrition. 
Small amounts of the newly isolated vita- 
min Buz (Newsweek, April 26) have 
proved effective against nutritional anemia, 
pernicious anemia, and_ tropical sprue, 
Spies reported in the Southern Medical 
Journal. His vitamin Bx research was con- 
ducted at Northwestern, Hillman Hospital, 
Birmingham, Ala., and the Gen. Calixto 
Garcia Hospital, Havana, Cuba. 

Dr. Spies went so far as to say that he 
knows of no therapeutic agent used in 
the treatment of human diseases that is so 
effective per unit weight as the new com- 
pound. The vitamin is administered in 
crystalline form because it has not yet 
been synthesized. 


Flying and TB 


“Doctor, should I do any flying?” asks 
the man or woman with pulmonary tu- 
berculosis. ' 

“Whether it is wise for them to fly de- 
pends on a number of things,” is Dr. Ezra 
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Cuts (1), crushing (2), and tearing injuries (3) threaten the death-seat guest 


rubber crash padding in front of the guest 
passenger. Hinging the windshield so that 
it would be forced outward just short of 
the glass breaking point is also suggested. 

For the protection of the driver a col- 
lapsible steering post is recommended. The 
horn rim could be placed on the under- 
side of the wheel to prevent injury to face 
or chest in case of breakage. Raising and 
padding the lower edge of the dash would 
lessen knee injuries, and fewer floor pedals 
might minimize ankle damage. 


V. Bridge’s answer, published last week in 
the National Tuberculosis Association Bul- 
letin. “Some can do it safely. The rest are 
facing danger.” 

Dr. Bridge explained that many patients 
with tuberculosis of the lungs have ab- 
normal collections of air in their bodies, 
such as a lung cavity or pneumothorax 
(temporary collapse of the lung). 

“Flying is definitely hazardous for those 
who have pneumothorax complicated by ad- 
hesions,” Dr. Bridge’s article warned. “Ex- 
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pansion of the pneumothorax stretches 
the adhesions and they may break . . . or 
they may pull hard enough to rip the 
surface of the lung. Air will then leak 
into the pneumothorax air pocket and 
dangerously increase its size. Massive in- 
crease will push the heart toward the 
opposite side of the chest and compress 
the opposite lung.” 

To prevent serious discomfort or dam- 
age, some tuberculosis patients may have 
to breathe oxygen through a mask when 
flying, Dr. Bridge said. “Others will fare 
better if air is removed from their pneumo- 
thorax before they fly. Airplanes that 
fly 20,000 to 30,000 feet are pressurized. 
Nevertheless, a few patients face danger 
in a pressurized plane because the pres- 
sure in the cabin cannot be kept at ground- 
level values.” 


When the Brain Blacks Out 


For half a century scientists have pon- 
dered over what goes on in the human 
brain during periods of coma, while under 
anesthetics, and when the faculties are 
blurred by mental illness. Research in this 
field has been conducted for four years at 
the University of Pennsylvania School of 
Medicine under Dr. Seymour S. Kety. 
Kety and his associates worked on the 
theory that by measuring the flow of blood 
through the brain they might determine 
what happens during recesses of mental 
function. 

Last week the University of Pennsyl- 
vania reported the results. The Kety tech- 
nique uses nitrous oxide, the dentist’s 
tooth-pulling gas. The patient breathes a 
15 per cent solution through a mask, and 
the gas is taken up immediately by the 
blood and passed to the brain. Samples of 
the gas-laden blood are taken en route to 
the brain and again as it leaves. Then the 
samples are compared. 

Brain Vacation: Tests show that in 
states of coma or anesthesia, oxygen and 
glucose consumption drop to about half 
their normal rates; metabolism of the brain 
is markedly .decreased and “for the time 
being, the brain cells actually are on vaca- 
tion.” 

Studies of dementia praecox cases under 
the new method indicate that it takes as 
much oxygen to maintain irrational think- 
ing as it does rational thinking, Dr. Kety 
said. In senile dementia, however, it was 
found there was actually a decrease in the 
amount of oxygen being supplied to the 
brain. This, the scientist suggests, may ex- 
plain the slowing down of mental processes 
in aged persons. 

The new technique gives a “picture” of 
the interior of the brain during surgical 
operations, thus aiding scientists in their 
studies of the cause of high blood pressure, 
brain tumors, and mental disease. Con- 
tinued research may lead to new knowledge 
about apoplexy, cerebral arteriosclerosis, 
diabetes, and uremia. 
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How to soften up 
A TOUGH CUSTOMER! 


First, select a suitable occasion: his 
birthday or wedding anniversary, the day he 
returns from a long trip, when he is promoted, moves 

into a new office, or makes an important speech. 


Then, send him Flowers-by-Wire with your personal 
note of congratulations. It’s surefire! Try it... on 
your toughest customer! Once you see what a favorable 
impression this thoughtful gesture makes, you 

will want to send Flowers-by-Wire regularly to all 
your important customers and prospects. 


Be sure to place your order with one of the official 
F.T.D. florists located throughout the U. S. 
and Canada. He will speed your Flowers 
anywhere within a few hours. The 
Winged Mercury Seal on his window 
means satisfaction is guaranteed. 





Flowers-by-Wire help build 
cordial business relationships, 
overcome indifference, break down 
sales resistance, keep you 

one stride ahead of competition. 


FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH DELIVERY INTERNATIONAL, 149 Michigan Ave., Detroit 26, Mich. 
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EOP lll ith 


These balloons lifted instruments 19 miles to study cosmic rays 


Cosmic Mysteries 


Early this spring, 27 of the nation’s most 
eminent physicists gathered in the Pocono 
Mountains of Pennsylvania to discuss in- 
formally the confusing state of their 
science. They needed a pause to take stock 
of a somewhat embarrassing situation: The 
observers of cosmic rays had discovered 
more different elementary particles in na- 
ture than the theorists could satisfactorily 
account for. Particularly baffling were vari- 
ous forms of the mesotron, with heavy 
mesotrons apparently breaking down into 
light mesotrons and then into still smaller 
particles such as electrons. ; 

“Faced with all this wonderful confusion 
of new particles decaying into one an- 
other,” writes Prof. Richard P. Feynman 
in Physics Today, “the theoretical physi- 
cists admitted that they were unable to 
bring appreciable order into the picture, 
and certainly not to predict what kind of 
particle would ‘be discovered next, or any 
new properties for particles already dis- 
covered. The future of these problems lies 
almost completely in the hands of the ex- 
perimenters.”’ 

Last week several of the experimenters 
had their say, providing some answers, but 
more puzzles. 

Balloon Sleuths: Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology reported on two 
years of cosmic-ray observation in the up- 
per atmosphere, using a B-29 loaned by the 
Air Force and unmanned balloons. The bal- 
loons, in groups of a dozen at a_ time, 
served to carry the ray detectors 19 miles 
above the surface of the earth, relaying 
their instrument readings by automatic 
radio signals. Such high flights are needed 
because at earth level the cosmic rays are 
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recognized only by the exploded debris 
they leave as they shatter atoms of the 
intervening air. 

Dr. Jerrold R. Zacharias, director of 
M.1.T.’s nuclear-science laboratory, said 
this research definitely proved that less 
than 4 per cent of the primary cosmic rays 
from outer space are electrons. The rest of 
them, the research indicates, are protons, 
the nuclei of hydrogen atoms when their 
electrons are stripped away. 

“The tremendous interest in cosmic 
rays,” Zacharias explained, “arises not only 
from the need for learning their origin in 
the universe, but because these incoming 
particles have energies of millions of bil- 
lions of volts and, therefore, serve as pro- 
jectiles in natural bombardment experi- 
ments of enormously higher energy than 
any experiments engineered by man. The 
primary particles, whatever they are, by 
bombardment quickly produce in their 
descent electrons, protons, neutrons, mes- 
ons, and gamma rays, all of energies com- 
parable to those of the primary rays. Thus 
nature provides as a tool a super-energy 
atomic particle accelerator.” 

Mountain Seareh: Laboratories on 
mountaintops around the world are study- 
ing the fragments of this continuous natu- 
ral bombardment. One, for example, is run 
by an Italian group on the fringe of Testa 
Grigia glacier 11,500 feet up in the Alps, 
one of the highest Alpine points that can 
be reached by cable railway. Another is a 
laboratory perched atop Mount Alagoz in 
Soviet Armenia. Two of its researchers, 
brothers named Alikhanoff and Alikhan- 
ian,* last week were awarded a 200,000- 
ruble ($40,000) Stalin first prize. Moscow 





*Alikhanoff changed the spelling of his surname 
from the Armenian to the Russian form to avoid 
confusion of identity. 


reports said that the brothers had discov- 
ered fourteen different particles, described 
as “varitrons.” According to their citation, 
their research had brought the possibility 
“of a new understanding of the nature of 
the nuclear forces—of the cement that 
connects the elementary bricks that com- 
pose the nucleus of the atom.” 


Horses and Calculus 


A restless, quick-talking engineer from 
Brooklyn, with experience in ham radio, 
Hollywood movies, and military radar has 
come up with the newest thing in electronic 
thinking machines that enable one skilled 
mathematician to do the work of an entire 
faculty. The machine is the Reeves Elec- 
tronic Analogue Computer, or the REAC, 
and its principal inventor, Harry D. 
Belock, got the idea for it before the war 
while attempting to devise the perfect 
means of settling the differences of opinion 
that sometimes follow a horse race. 

Before reaching his present eminence 
as vice president and general manager of 
the Reeves Instrument Corp., with a big 
laboratory and factory adjoining Ruppert’s 
brewery in Manhattan, Belock knocked 
around the country for years as a sound 
engineer and free-lance inventor. He made 
sound tracks on various Hollywood lots, 
went with a camera crew “on location” in 
Tahiti, designed radio transmitters and 
sound-effects gadgets for CBS, and built 
a huge “photo-finish” projector for Bing 
Crosby’s Del Mar race track. 

Race Tracks to Radar: The engineer 
also invented an electronic device which 
gives the official time for the winners at 
Hialeah, Tropical, Pimlico, and _ other 
tracks. While working on this project in 
Miami, he married the girl who has be- 
come the mother of his two children. 

Belock’s favorite invention is a com- 
puter which determines how fast the horses 
are approaching the 
finish line so that 
the camera will au- 
tomatically get go- 
ing at the right 
time and speed. The 
device hasn’t yet 
clicked with the rac- 
ing world, but out 
of it, blended with 
wartime gun-point- 
ing developments, 
came the nucleus 
for the REAC. 

During the war 
Belock went to work at Camp Evans 
for the Army Signal Corps, developing 
radar data transmission systems in con- 
nection with fire control and_ plotting 
boards. Then he joined the Reeves-Fly 
Laboratories, Inc., electronic manufac- 
turers, setting up a “brains” branch that 
became the Reeves Instrument Corp. It 
makes a variety of Navy fire-control and 
computing apparatuses, but its principal 
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stock in trade is the aforementioned 
REAC, a machine that handles the most 
profound problems of differential and in- 
tegral calculus as easily as an office adding 
machine does arithmetic. 

Until a couple of months ago the REAC 
was under Navy secrecy restriction. It is 
the size of four filing cabinets, their faces 
studded with radiolike dials, and it is capa- 
ble of simulating all the complicated fac- 
tors involved in the flight of untested 
forms of aircraft. With it, a mathematician 
can achieve in one day a set of results that 
would otherwise take at least a month. 

The mathematicians who are employed 
by Reeves are young girls fresh out of col- 
lege with a string of “A’s” in their math 
majors. By turning the dials, they set in 
motion the forces that may determine a 
new plane’s flight characteristics. Along- 
side, on a continuous sheet of moving 
graph paper, six pens trace out curves 
that tell what will happen. 

So effective is the device that the Navy 
permitted Reeves to build a dozen com- 
puters for selected industrial laboratories. 
Last week, with restrictions removed, the 
engineer let it be known that his produc- 
tion plant is ready to “knock ’em out,” at 
about $35,000 apiece, for all who want their 
higher mathematics done the quick and 
easy way. He believes the REAC will not 
compete with the huge and expensive com- 
puters such as the ENIAC (Newsweek, 
Feb. 18, 1946) which figure everything out 
to the last decimal place through elaborate 
arithmetic. Instead, Belock thinks it will 
find a place beside them, for quick approxi- 
mate solutions, as well as for use in smaller 
laboratories that cannot afford or obtain 
one of the oversize calculators. 

Brains Behind the Brain: The team 
which developed the REAC includes Raw- 
ley McCoy, a mechanical engineer; Eleazer 
Bromberg and Stanley Fifer, mathema- 
ticians; Urbano Manfredi, who came to the 
lab from a six-year hitch in the Navy as an 
enlisted radio operator, and Dr. Herbert 
Zagor, a vacuum-tube expert in the gov- 
ernment’s wartime electronics planning 
councils. But Belock, a dynamic, nervous 
individual of 40, with a black mustache 
and thinning hair, is the principal human 
brain behind the electrical brain. 

He is never far from gadgetry. His new 
Bayside, L.I., home is topped with a 
cluster of antennas, including one for his 
own amateur radio transmitter, W2JSW, 
and another for a television set which has 
been so thoroughly rebuilt that its manu- 
facturer wouldn’t recognize it. These at- 
tractions, as well as photography and golf, 
keep him from spending all his time at the 
laboratory, where he may still be found at 
any hour of the night. Staff engineers, who 
are busy inventing still smarter calculators, 
say Belock can take one glance at their 
workbenches after they have gone home 
and tell them next morning what their 
problems are. But he doesn’t bet on the 
horses any more. 
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HOW TO 


This office will be more efficient 
tomorrow. The new ceiling of 
Armstrong’s Cushiontone® will 
eliminate distracting noise and 
reduce costly employee errors 
that result from it—typing 
errors— accounting errors — 
errors in judgment. 

This familiar acoustical fiber- 
board is adding to the efficiency 
of up-to-date businesses every- 
where. The 484 deep fibrous 
holes in every 12” square of 
Cushiontone absorb up to 75% 
of the sound that reaches them. 
The white painted surface of 
Cushiontone provides good 
light reflection, without 


, ARMSTRONG'S CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the Makers of Armstrong’s Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 





STOP OFFICE NOISE 


glare. And it can be repainted 
again and again without notice- 
able loss of acoustical efficiency. 
Armstrong’s Cushiontone is 
moderate in cost. Ask your 
contractor for an estimate. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “What 
to do about Office Noise.” It gives 
all the facts. Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Acoustical Department, 4806 
Ruby Street, Lancaster, Penna. 
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Television’s Pleasures and Perils—a Buyer’s Guide 





“The point I want to stress is that the 
television industry gives promise of being 
a billion-dollar business this year.” , 

Thus spoke Dr. Charles B. Jolliffe, exec- 
utive vice president of the laboratories di- 
vision of the Radio Corp. of America, to 
a Senate committee last May. For sud- 
denly, in 1948, out of years of talk and 
promise the television industry had at last 
emerged, to join the automobile, the air- 
plane, and radio as the twentieth century’s 
fourth major contribution to communica- 
tion and transportation. 

Television has come so fast, sped by the 
most expert of press agents, that its prom- 
ise is still ahead of its practice. Each 
week brings new stations, new programs, 
and new types of receivers, so that what 
was a mystery one month is a matter of 
fact the next. 

Yet with all the talk, this was the tel- 
evision picture last week: Twenty-six com- 
mercial stations were on the air, sixteen 
of them east of the Alleghenies. To see 
what they offer, the public had so far 
bought some 310,000 sets. And neither 
station construction nor sales rush was as 
yet even near a peak. According to Tele- 
Tech, a trade publication, next New 


Year’s Eve will find 65 stations in 42 cities 
in 28 states feeding video to 910,000 sets 
and a potential audience of 66,868,100. 
With such figures staring at him from al- 
most every magazine and newspaper, papa, 





Leleviion force meets tummovah 


who must foot the bill is plagued. with 


the thought that today's luxury is well 


on its way to becoming tomorrow’s ne- 
cessity. Should he buy a set now—or wait? 

To help the consumer make that de- 
cision, Newsweek here asks some ques- 
tions and, from the best available trade 
sources, supplies the answers, pointing up 
both the problems and the pleasures of 
today’s television. 

Prices: Q. How much do present-day 
sets cost? 

A. The cheapest set is Pilot Radio’s 
Candid T-V’ model at $99.50. To go on 
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sale within 60 days, it requires no anten- 
na, weighs only 15 pounds, and has a tiny 
3- by 2-inch screen. Other sets range 
through Motorola’s 7-inch tube (26 square- 
inch screen) at $179.95 to DuMont’s $2,495 
console combination with a 20-inch tube. 
Most popular models include Philco’s 7- 
inch tube at $199.50 and RCA’s 10-inch 
tube for $375. 

Q. Will prices come down by Jan. 1, 
1949? 

A. Price decline is a debatable point. 
The obvious pressure of competition, mass 
production, and simplified engineering 
techniques will eventually cut television’s 
high cost. But any appreciable cuts by the 
first of the year are doubtful. 

Service: Q. What are maintenance and 
installation costs? 

A. To pay these fees, the purchaser of 
most standard sets may also buy an own- 
er policy or contract costing from $25 to 
$150, depending on the size and price of 
the set. The contract covers installation 
charges plus a-guaranteed maintenance 
service of from three months to a year. 
The maintenance guarantee is renewable 
for an additional fee. 

Q. What does the owner contract cover? 

A. Generally it includes routine repair 
and servicing of the set, including replace- 
ment of the very expensive, all-important 
cathode-ray tube, if defective. However, 
istallation of additional antennas and re- 


mistallation of the set if it is moved to a 


new’ location, involve extra costs, deter- 
mined by the individual distributor, 

Q. Is service personnel adequate? 

A. No. The great shortage of trained 
television repairmen often delays service, 
a situation being remedied as fast as new 
personnel can be trained. 

Q. Can a television set be installed any- 
where? 

A. No. The television signal travels in a 
straight line and, unlike the AM radio 
signal, will not bend. Hence, antennas 
should be in direct line of sight of the 
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transmitter for best reception. However, 
the video signal may be reflected off any 
solid object and bounced back to meet 
the antenna (see cut). A home uwunob- 
structed by other buildings and large ob.- 
jects has the best chances of good recep. 
tion. But since the properties of the signal 
are yet to be fully explored, no hard and 
fast rule governing reception can be laid 
down. Thus, every prospective buyer 
should have a television serviceman check 
on whether the signal can be received in 
his area. Even after a check, however, all 
set owners must take the chance that un- 
foreseen interference will cause bad recep- 
tion. 

@. What is the usual range of television 
reception? 

A. While a station’s range depends on 
the height of its transmitter, the television 
beam rarely travels more than 60 miles, 
thus eliminating all reception beyond that. 
But even here reception conditions are 
subject to exception. 

Antennas: Q. If an apartment-house 
owner refuses to permit rooftop antennas, 
is a set feasible? 

A. Depending on the location of the in- 
dividual apartment, it is frequently pos- 
sible to substitute window or indoor an- 
tennas for satisfactory reception. 

Q. Are video sets made for use on both 
AC and DC current? 

A. No. They are made for AC only. DC 


\i 
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owners may tse a power converter, but the 
results are generally unsatisfactory. 

Q. Does an antenna have to be readjust- 
ed each time a new station goes on the 
air? 

A. Frequently, though not always. 
Sometimes additional antennas are needed. 
In cities with numerous stations it is often 
impossible to receive all signals even with 
the installation of additional antennas. 
Therefore, no retailer will guarantee re- 
ception of all stations in all locations. 


Q. Is there any color television? 
A. No. There probably will be none out- 
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Drivers Everywhere Say... 


YOU CAN’T BEAT 
CHEVROLET TRUCKS: 


New Advance-Design 
Trucks Are Better 
from Every Angle! 
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Styling Brother, it sure Cab Look at it any way 


looks good for business .. . from you like, you can’t top the 
_ every angle! Look at this pick- cab that “breathes”* for 

up—streamlined from headlight comfort! Fresh, clean, cool air 

to tail light. Advance-Design is drawn in and 

makes the difference! used air forced 


out!-Air is heated 

in cold weather. 

The cab’s Flexi- 

Mounted, too— & 
cushioned on 
rubber—with a 
fully- adjustable 
seat and all-round 
visibility with rear 
corner windows!* 












. Fedtwues Here are finer 


features from every stand- 
point . . . Synchro-Mesh 4- 
speed transmissions - Hypoid 
rear axles with splined axle if 
hub connection + Improved @aaiwa@ - 
Valve-in-Head engine + Uni- 
weld, all-steel cab construction . 

+ Super-strength frames : 


Heavier springs + Specially- 


designed brakes + MANY 
HORE ncn sling cb 


vin gearshift onl and 
footoperated parking brake 


on 3-speed transmission models! 





b g ? ¥: *Fresh air heating and ventilating system and 


rear-corner windows optional at extra cost. 


Prices Here’s an angle € 
that really counts! Chevrolet HEVROLET. Cwrolel- 
u and ONLY 


trucks ‘are the lowest-price 
trucks in the volume field! . . . 


See them at your dealer's. iS Fi RST! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 

























































































DOUBLE ACTION 


Pa Vayy 


MOTOR OIL 


FLOWS FAST 
STAYS TOUGH / 


_ Look for this sign! 
It’s where you get 
genuine Pennzoil. 
Sold coast to coast 
by better dealers. 





* Registered Trade Mark Member Penn Grade Crude Oil Ase’n., Permit No, 2 


Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 


an extra margin of safety 
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side of the laboratory for five or six years. 

@. Will the present black-and-white re- 
ceivers pick up color broadcasts? 

A. No. An adjustment of the present 
sets, when color telecasting begins, will 
permit reception of programs, but only as 
black-and-white pictures. To receive color 
will mean buying color sets. While the 
reconversion period lasts, telecasters prob- 
ably will transmit simultaneously in both 
color and black and white. 

Q. Does television hurt or harm the eyes? 

A. In normal cases, no, though new 
viewers are advised not to stare at the pic- 
tures but to relax as at the movies. 

Q. Does television have to be viewed 
in a dark room? 

A. No. Ordinary room lighting, either 
daytime or nightime, permits easy viewing. 

Networks: Q. When will television go 
coast-to-coast? 

A. Nobody knows precisely when. Last 
week, however, Sidney Strotz, NBC vice 
president in charge of television, pushed a 
previous January 1950 forecast off to Jan- 
uary 1953 as the earliest arrival date of 
two-way coast-to-coast video. Meanwhile, 
regional networks are growing up through- 
out the United States, centering on the 
East and West Coasts and the Chicago 
area. Wide use of such devices as NBC’s 
Kinescope recorder and DuMont’s tele- 
transcription, by which live programs are 
put on film and sound tracks, will greatly 
assist local-station programming, since big 
productions shown live in one city can be 
screened within a day or two by other 
stations throughout the country. 

Q. When will television become inter- 
national? 

A. Not until a satisfactory means is 
found to send the short, horizon-seeking 
signal across great expanses of land and 
ocean. So far, this accomplishment is not 
in the foreseeable future. 

Programs: Having thoroughly investi- 
gated the technical aspects of his televi- 
sion set, a cautious buyer does well to con- 
sider what he is going to see on it. Here 
the press agents have soared too far with 
their high-flown phrases. Scientists, have 
been working on the principles of tele- 
vision since the nineteenth century. But 
program experts are babes in a dark wood. 

“Nobody knows anything about televi- 
sion” is a by-word among television pio- 
neers. The standards of video shows are in 
general far below those set by any other 
entertainment medium. Yet so compelling 
is the phenomenon of television that radio 
listening in television homes has lost many 
hours to video. 

Here are the usual questions and answers 
on current programming. 

Q. What major types of shows are now 
being produced? 

A. A check of the schedules of eighteen 
stations indicates that studio-produced 
live shows predominate. These include ev- 
erything from cooking lessons to children’s 
entertainment. News programs are next on 


the list, consisting of tele-newsreels, still 
photos, charts, and occasional interviews, 
Films, usually old Hollywood products, 
some of which go back to the silent days, 
fill an average of eleven program hours 
a week. Sports events, which have given 
video its biggest boost, take up an average 
of ten hours a week. 

Q. When are these programs scheduled? 

A. Except for baseball games and cer. 
tain afternoon special events, most of the 
programs are sent out between 5 and 10 
p.m. Stations average 30 hours of tele- 
casting a week, though an_ occasional 





Berle will mug for television too 


station may maintain as many as 50 hours 
a week of regular programming. 

Q. Will some radio programs be dupli- 
cated on television? 

A. Yes. Last week CBS started telecast- 
ing We, the People (CBS, Tuesday, 9-9:30 
p'm., EDT) simultaneously with its ra- 
dio broadcast. All networks plan to do this 
with programs that lend themselves to 
television, chief among them quizzes and 
audience-participation shows. Script shows 
probably won’t be duplicated since radio 
actors standing stiffly at a microphone do 
not make an interesting picture. 

Q. Are big-name stars of the other en- 
tertainment fields moving into video? 

A. Very slowly and then mostly experi- 
mentally. This week NBC is putting the 
Texaco Star Theater on its  six-station 
East Coast network (Tuesday, 8-9 p.m. 
EDT). Little more than an_ hour-long 
vaudeville bill, in its first four weeks it 
will be M. C.’d by an old vaudevillian, 
Milton Berle, whose facial antics were of 
course invisible on radio but may be 4 
natural for television. However, many of 
those in show business think television 
will have to develop its own stars. For 
one thing, the script-dependent actors of 
radio and movies are not used to video's 
fast-perfection technique. For another, 
most movie studios are keeping their stars 
away from television, with all its threats of 
eventual rough and tough competition. 
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Vv Pler N, left, largest single-deck 
5 foe antic seaboard, accommodates 
i-going freighters simultaneously 

L and S also provide modern 





Piers and supporting warehouses cover 

45 acres — 1,965,000 square feet of protected 

J floor space. The shed of Pier N alone has 
_ enough space to lay out the complete cargoes | 


of four vessels. 





Modern, mechanized equipment provides 


efficient and speedy handling, with direct 
interchange between railroad car and ship. 


We’ve got the tools for handling merchandise 
freight at the great year ‘round, ice-free Port 
of Norfolk. Modern, complete equipment, 
efficiency and economy are the advantages the 
Norfolk and Western Railway offers discerning 
exporters, importers and coastwise shippers. 

With the addition of Pier N, largest single- 
deck pier on the Atlantic seaboard, and one of 


OHIO 


A modern seal elevator, with a storage 
capacity of 750,000 bushels is included 
among the railway's extensive facilities at 
the Port of Norfolk. 


the largest and most modern in the world, N. & 
W. facilities now include five fine merchandise 
freight piers with huge supporting warehouses, 
yards and a 750,000-bushel capacity grain ele- 
vator. These extensive facilities are geared to 
the tempo of a dependable railroad — all de- 
signed to provide a complete service. That’s 
our bid for your business! 


For rates, routes and schedules, call on W. C. Sawyer, Gen- 
eral Foreign Freight Agent, 233 Broadway, New York, or any of 
the N. & W. freight traffic representatives located in principal 
cities of the nation. 
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The Golden Fleece 


The first nickels of the $40,000,000 that 
Frank A. Munsey assembled over a 40- 
vear term of magazine and newspaper pub- 
lishing were earned by a little eight-page 
weekly for boys and girls that Munsey 
fancifully named The Golden Argosy. That 
was in 1882, and The Argosy (its name 
was shortened in early life) brought home 
many a profitable dollar before Munsey 
died in 1925. 

In later years the old formula no longer 
lured readers, and Argosy’s half-million 
peak circulation was gradually chipped 
away by younger competitors. When the 
Munsey interests sold it to Popular Publi- 
cations, Inc., in 1943, after an attempted 
salvage shift to monthly publication, circu- 
lation had faded to 40,000. Argosy 
no longer flew golden sails. 

Currently the name—one of the 
three oldest of modern magazines— 
is borne by a publication which 
guaranteed advertisers 555,000 cir- 
culation for its June 1948 issue, and 
actually distributed 600,000 copies. 
Last December its circulation was 
323,000—25,000 more than the Sep- 
tember figure. But the name is all 
that remains of Munsey’s youthful 
creation. Since 1944, Argosy has 
been a “slick” magazine for men, 
adding fact stories: and pictures to 
the fiction that had been its fare as 
a pulp for more than six decades. 

The Magazine: Behind this 
spectacular resurgence is Rogers 
Terrill, who had been editor of four- 
teen pulps for Popular Publications, 
Inc., for twelve years before Argosy _ 
was brought to its fold. Terrill had 
created and developed a number of 
new pulp titles and forms—among 
them Terror Tales and Horror Sto- 
ries. Under the plan to transform 
Argosy to a general magazine for 
men, Terrill turned over his numer- 
ous pulp progeny to assistants and 
gave full attention to the new proj- 
ect. He aimed for a new field, 
broader than True Magazine’s em- 
phasis on sport and adventure or Es- 
quire’s appeal to the sophisticate 
and pseudo-sophisticate. The change 
was begun in 1944 and has been con- 
tinuous. 

So has circulation growth. The climb to 
600,000 from 40,000 (predominantly news- 
stand sale) has been done with little pro- 
motion. Luck figured importantly in one 
instance. A question on the Take It or 
Leave It broadcast asked which of several 
popular magazines was a pulp, and the pro- 
gram’s answer was “Argosy.” Two weeks 
later M.C. Garry Moore apologized to 
Take It or Leave It listeners. Then he in- 
duced the studio audience to rise and chant 
“Argosy is a slick” several times on the air. 

But such lucky accidents hardly explain 
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a circulation rise of 116 per cent in nine 
months and of nearly 1,300 per cent in four 
years. Terrill attributes the result to: (1) 
the free hand given him by Henry Steeger, 
publisher and (2) a fourteen-point pro- 
gram. The formula includes sports, adven- 
ture, living standards (enjoyment, hobbies, 
gadgets), business (analytical and success 
stories) , recreation, science (with emphasis 
on aviation), mystery (fiction and docu- 
mentary accounts of true crimes) , romance 
of the robust type, world events, self-help 
(how to improve living conditions) , handi- 
craft, humor, clothes (without the Esquire 
swank touch), and travel, with considera- 
tion for the budget. 

The Man: Terrill, who is 5 feet 5 and 
weighs 155 pounds was born in Irvington, 
N. J., Sept. 21, 1900. He prefers “chunky, 
dynamic, and amiable” to “roly-poly” as a 
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Terrill and Argosy thrive on turmoil 


brief description. His brown hair has a 
touch of gray above the ears, and his dark- 
brown eyes twinkle over a ski-jump nose 
and deep dimples that go with his seldom- 
extinguished smile. 

Terrill attended Columbia University, 
taking evening and extension courses, and 
switched from actuarial studies to journal- 
ism when statistics became boring. But he 
was working as an actuary for an insurance 
company when he sold his first piece to 
Street & Smith’s Detective Story Maga- 
zine. In the next five or six years he sold 
about 100 mystery, adventure, and period 
stories. At 26, he joined Fiction House and 
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spent five years there. Finally, he joined 
Popular Publications, Inc., as associate 
publisher in 1931. 

As executive editor of Argosy, Terrill 
works in a cinema-happy turmoil. The 
phone rings incessantly, and Terrill dis- 
cusses plot changes with authors while he 
answers the questions of the art editor, pic- 
ture editor, production man, or fiction edi- 
tor, some or all of whom are generally in 
his office. He summons his assistants by 
shouting for them, and he has been known 
to lose his stentorian voice occasionally 
after a long session. Quiet moments are 
rare. 

Outside office hours, Terrill’s interests 
center on his mother, now seriously ill, his 
wife Lynette, and his 13-year-old son 
Charles Rogers. For hobbies he has had 
little time, but enjoys deep-sea fishing from 
Cape Cod to Key West. His drink 
is a “Gibson”—to the uninitiated, a 
martini with a pickled onion batting 
for the olive. 


Birthday Greeting 


Most publications celebrate their 
important birthdays with anniver- 
sary issues crammed with congratu- 
latory advertising and _ editorial 
self-praise of past achievements. The 
Newspaper World, London trade 
weekly, has struck a different note. 
To mark its golden-jubilee year, it 
is currently selling a handbook titled 
“The Press 1898-1948.” 

Although the 160 pages contain 
plenty of friendly ads from the rest 
of the British press, they carry no 
self-laudatory reviews. Instead, the 
special issue is a textbook on British 
journalism, covering every angle 
from the revolution in Fleet Street 
during the past 50 years to modern 
techniques of newspaper make-up. 


The Mouths of Babes 


“Do you think French papers in 
general are better than American 
newspapers?” 

“Do you think your readers buy 
your newspaper for straight news, 
human-interest stories, sensational 
news (rape, crime, sex) or for politi- 
cal reasons?” 

“What brings you more revenue, readers 
or advertisers?” 

“Do yaqu slant the news?” 

“What do you think of American articles 
on the French press, i.e., Time and News- 
WEEK?” 

These questions were asked of 22 Paris 
dailies, not by an experienced journalist, 
but by 16-year-old Bernard Krisher, a 
Forest Hills (N. Y.) high-school boy who 
was born in Leipzig, Germany and knew 
no English when he came to America in 
1941. Answers mailed by six of the editors 
are quoted in the current issue of the 
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Illinois Meat Market Installs New 
Compressors, Cooling Units 
—Chooses Frigidaire 


“Tm saving $33.00 a month on electricity 
and water bills since I had a Frigidaire 
Compressor hooked to my meat display 
cases,” says Sam Vaccarello (above), owner 
of the Rockton Ave. Market, Rockford, Ill. 
“Tm very pleased with this equipment. 

“I chose Frigidaire because I’ve had 
good service from my Frigidaire home re- 
frigerator and from the Frigidaire com- 
pressor and cooling unit on my walk-in 
meat cooler.’’ Miller Engineering Co., 
Rockford, handled the installations. 





For refrigeration or air 
conditioning you need, 

; call your Frigidaire 
Dealer, Find name 
in Classified Phone 
Directory. 


You're twice as sure with two great names— 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 





Buy Savings Bonds 
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1SO WALNUT STREET 





Get This &6 Page Catalog 
MATERIALS 


HANDLING 








LEWIS-SHEPARD 


PRODUCTS INC. 


biew+ nk 


EQUIPMENT 


Cut Your Mfg. Costs! 


20-30% of the cost of manufac- 
tured products is handling materials. 
You can save thousands of dollars 
with L-S Fork Trucks, “JackLift” 
Electric Trucks, “JackStacker” Tier- 
ing Trucks, Hydraulic and Mechan- 
ical Handlift Trucks, Skids, Stackers, 
Racks, Cranes, General and Specific 


Hand Trucks. 


WRITE TODAY! 


WATERTOWN 72, MASS. 
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French-American Student, a twice-a-year 
New York high-school paper of which 
Krisher is feature editor. 

Only one of the French -editors, Pierre 
Lazareff of France-Soir, preferred Ameri- 
can to French newspaper methods. France- 
Soir tops current Paris dailies with 671,000 
circulation. The majority preferred politics 
to straight news as editorial fare. All six 
frankly admitted that they slant the news. 
Readers produce 85 per cent of Paris news- 
papers’ revenue, and some dailies carry no 
advertising at all. And as to articles on the 
French press in NEwsweeEk and Time, the 
over-all verdict was: “They are deformed, 
they lie, and do not take into consideration 
the many difficulties faced by the postwar 
French press.” 


Red Fighter 


In his 43 years Robert W. Keyserlingk 
has managed to see a great deal of the 
world. Descended from Latvian-Lithuanian 
nobility and the son of a count who was an 
officer in the Imperial Russian Navy, he 
was born in St. Petersburg in the time 
of the czars. After his family fled the revo- 
lution he got his early schooling in Japan 
and his college edu- 
cation in British 
Columbia and Zu- 
rich. Joining the 
United Press in 
1930, he saw three 
years of service in 
half a dozen Euro- 
pean capitals. For 
the last ten years 


he has lived in 
Canada as manag- 
ing director of Kevserlingek 
British United q ” 


Press and has come to be considered one 
of the dominion’s ablest newsmen. 

On Holy Saturday, 1945, Keyserlingk 
was received into the Catholic Church in 
Canada. In May that year he journeyed to 
Rome, had an interview with the Pope, 
and returned to Canada convinced of the 
necessity for Christian action to oppose 
Communism. Along those lines he was as- 
sociated with Palm Publishers Press Serv- 
ice, which arranged publication of Igor 
Gouzenko’s revelations of Soviet espionage, 
in Canada as “This Was My Choice” and 
in the United States as “The Iron Curtain.” 

On July 1 Keyserlingk will go a step 
further. He is resigning from BUP to be- 
come president of Campion Press, Ltd., of 
Montreal because, as he wrote UP chief 
Hugh Baillie, “I would feel as though I 
were betraying an opportunity to fight on 
my side if I refused.” A new Catholic lay 
venture that also hopes to enter radio and 
other fields, Campion Press primarily plans 
to combine several small Canadian Catho- 
lic publications into a national weekly to 
appear in the fall. To be called The 
Ensign, it takes its title from Pius XII’s 
phrase, “The Ensign of the King.” 
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Five Factories ! 
Selling Direct to User J 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 


New York 14, N.Y. * Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
St. Louis 10, Mo. * Des Moines 14, lowa 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 





DELIGHTFULLY AIR-CONDITIONED 


When in Washington, you can always be 
sure of keeping cool at The Mayflower 
where the lobby, restaurants, and guest 
rooms are pleasantly air-conditioned. 


Single from $5.50 Double from $8.50 
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About the long end of a Shortage 


Do you remember last winter’s gas shortage? BOVAIRD & SEYFANG Mfg. Co. 
: : : Bradford, Pa. 
The reasons for this nationwide shortage are many. Some cities need BRYANT Heater Company 
: . ‘ i Cleveland, Ohio; Tyler, Texas 
pipe lines. Others—stand-by storage plants. Dresser furnishes every kind CLARK Bros. Co. Inc. 
. lean, New York 
of equipment needed here, too. Huge holders or sub-zero storage plants DAY & NIGHT Mfg. Co. 
for cities, then, for miles and miles behind these—the pipe lines, the Pes 8i oa 
. r pte g. Division 
booster stations, even to equipment for drilling more wells or for manu- Bradford, Pa. 
: DRESSER Mfg. C , Limited 
factured gas plants. It’s a long, long way from a new home in the north Toronto, Ont, Canada 
. ; . s ° : : INTERNATIONAL Derrick & Equipment Co., 
to a new well in the south. Dresser is ready with all the pieces, but it Beaumont & Dallas, Texos) Torrance, Calif. 
takes a long time for the industry to put them together. Dresser engineer- a ge te Deleware, Otic 
a a - es 2 y Inc. 
ing services are helping to shorten this long task of ending a shortage. Huntington Park, Calif. 
, , : : PACIFIC Pumps, Inc. 
Dresser builds gas-fired heating appliances for home and industry. It Huntington Park, Calif. 
is one thing to make better devices for consuming gas. It is another to ‘beverly Hil: Colif, 
engineer better equipment for the industry to supply its consumers, Oe 
e , Ind. 
Dresser does both for gas, SECURITY Engineering Co., Inc. 
Whittier, Calif. 
STACEY BROS. Gas Construction Company 
& Cincinnati, Ohio 


Stacey-Dresser Engineering Division 
Cleveland, Ohio 


THE ONLY COMPANY DOING AN OVI 






|| From well to refinery 
: for the Oil Industry— 
From source to home appliance 


- for the Gas Industry 
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NDUSTRIES, INC. 


TERMINAL TOWER © CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 














— TRANSITION — 


Expecting: Princess EvIzaBETH, 22, and 
Puitie, Duke or Epinsures, 26, late in 
October, according to an announcement in 
London, June 4 (see page 33). The child 
would be second in line to the British 
throne. 


Birthday: Joun MAsEFIELD, poet laure- 
ate of Great Britain (“Sea Fever”), his 
70th: in Abingdon, England, June 1. 


Engaged: Joan Davis, 35, film and radio 
comedienne, who said the ring given her 
by the Chicago businessman Danny EL- 
MAN, “is so big I'll have to put my arm in 
a sling to wear it.” They'll be married 
when her divorce from the writer Si Wills 
becomes final in December. 

> Film star Tyrone Power, 35, and 
fledgling actress Linpa CurisTIANs, 24, 
who will be married, said Linda, “if good 
luck stays with us,” after Power’s divorce 
from Annabella becomes final in January. 





Reunited: Princess ANNE oF Bourson- 
Parma, 24, and former Kina MICHAEL oF 
Rumania, 27, in Geneva, Switzerland, 
June 4, after months of trying to clear 
away religious barriers to their marriage. 
On June 7 they arrived in Athens where 
they planned to be married in the Royal 
Palace. 





Honored: GertrupE LAwreNce, 49, mu- 
sical-comedy star who left school to go to 
work at the age of 9, with an honorary 
degree of Doctor of Fine Arts; by Ithaca 
College, Ithaca, N. Y., June 5, “for her 
outstanding work in the theater.” 

> Oscar-winning screen stars Bette Davis, 
40, (1935, 19388) and Gary Cooper, 47, 
(1941) who won top places and handsome 
statuettes in a French popularity poll con- 
ducted by Cinemonde and La Cinema- 
tographie Francaise. 


Deelined: Gerard Swope, 75, honorary 
president of the General Electric Co., who 
on June 3 declined the award of Honorary 
Commander of the Most Excellent Order 
of the British Empire because he objected 
to Britain’s “vacillating, reprehensible, and 
nonconstructive” policy on Palestine. 


Died: Princess HENRIETTA GUERARD 
PIGNATELLI, one of the wealthiest women 
in the United States and wife of Prince 

Gad ON. NY = Guido Pignatelli of Italy; at Melody Farm, 
<< =: - ~ in Wyckoff, N.J., June 3. 


NOW MORE THAN EVER 7 : x > Avex Garp, 48, Russian-born illustrator 


Sak . for the drama section of The New York 
* f¢ L, oil: . hs : SF Herald Tribune, whose 500-odd caricatures 
MCE fine 4-ladling M104, , : of Broadway personalities line the walls 
be . 4 ‘ g ° of Sardi’s restaurant; of a heart attack, in 

of ti lype He TAIWMECUCH ” : New York, June 1. 
> Cuartes W. Nasu, 84, farm boy who be- 
—AND THE BEST VALUE! 3 came the millionaire chairman of the board 
: = of Nash-Kelvinator Corp.; of a heart ail- 
ment, in Beverly Hills, Calif., June 6. He 


liked to call himself “the most common 
PARK & TILFORD DISTILLERS, INC., NEW YORK ¢ 6235% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS « 86.8 PROOF cuss that lived.” 
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+ Conditioning 


Yost Fit, Too 


General Electric BETTER Air 
Conditioning comes ready- 
made, or can be tailor- 


made to fit your business 


EVER NOTICE how dress shops use Better Air Condi- 
tioning in their fitting rooms? It cuts spoilage, in- 
creases sales. It can be tailored to fit the needs of 
your business, too. 


You can get that kind of air conditioning . . . in 
stores, restaurants or offices with the new 1948 G-E 
Packaged Air Conditioner. It’s handsome to look at, 
economical to own and operate. 


Or your engineer or contractor may decide that 
a General Electric central plant or tailor-made system 
will fit your needs best. When you get equipment 
backed by General Electric’s integrity in design and 
manufacture, you're making a worthwhile investment 
... not for just one season but 
for years to come. 

No matter what system is best 
for your business, there’s General 
Electric equipment to fill the 
bill. For information, see your 
G-E Distributor or Contractor... 
or write: General Electric Com- 
pany, Air Conditioning Department, 
Section A8226, Bloomfield, N. J. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Better Air Conditioning 
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Young Henry’s $72,000,000 Gamble 


When Henry Ford II took over at the 
Ford Motor Co. in September 1945, he set 
himself two ‘objectives. He wanted to re- 
gain first place in the low-priced field from 
Chevrolet; he also wanted to pass the 
Chrysler Corp. in total number of cars 
sold. 

For one whose grandfather once made 
half the autos sold in the country, such 
aims seemed reasonable and modest. But 
to a fiercely competitive automobile in- 
dustry they looked like a large order for 
a pink-cheeked young man fresh out of 


could buy a Model T in any color you 
wanted as long as it was black. 

The old man failed to realize that the 
public had decided it wanted something 
more than cheap transportation on four 
wheels. To him the Model T was as time- 
less as Pike’s Peak. Talk of style, “class,” 
and shock absorbers would never, he was 
confident, corrupt the better judgment of 
the thrifty, sensible, home-loving Ameri- 
cans who had bought some 15,000,000 
Model T’s. - 

Over at General Motors, William Knud- 


= 


existed were often stuffed into his pockets. 

Ford measured profits by the state of 
his cash on deposit. Nobody knew what jt 
cost to make steel in the River Rouge 
blast furnaces; the cost figures of the en. 
tire plant were scrambled with the cost of 
soybeans, of rubber plantations in Brazil, 
and of square dances at the Dearborn 
Museum. Ford was paying for all thes 
things anyway; he saw no reason to spend 
a lot more money counting them. 

From 1919 to 1943 Edsel Ford, Henry’; 
kindly, intelligent son, was president jy 
name only. Lines of authority were con. 
fused, and executive morale sank to a low 
ebb. From a 1929 profit of $82,000,000, the 
company went into deficits through most 
of the 80s and by 1941 could show only a 





Ford Photos 


Ernest Breech has much of the responsibility for the new Ford and young Henry’s future 


Yale and the Navy. Detroit smiled as 
young Henry sat down to play. 

This week, if the auto capital wasn’t yet 
entirely sold on Henry Ford II it cer- 
tainly was taking him more seriously. In 
New York, the public swarmed through 
gold-and-white satin-trimmed ballrooms of 
the Waldorf-Astoria to see what Henry II 
hoped would be his instrument of con- 
quest: the new 1949 Ford. 

He had gambled $72,000,000 (for retool- 
ing and machinery alone) on its success. 
There was no disputing that the result was 
a smart car. And as Ford began whooping 
it up with a $10,000,000 advertising and 
sales campaign, it was clear that at the 
least Henry II had rejuvenated the com- 
pany as a vigorous, tough competitor. 

The new Ford was the end product of 
a revolution—a_ top-to-bottom shakeup 
which began when young Henry moved 
in. It was a shakeup which would make 
or break a giant industrial enterprise 
which had been perilously close to disaster. 

Like Grandfather: The legend of the 
late Henry Ford’s industrial genius had 
covered many a blind spot. His “Tin Liz- 
zie” Model T had been, if anything, too 
successful. Ford gave the customers what 
he thought they should have, not what 
they wanted. His attitude was that you 
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sen, once a Ford man himself, didn’t miss 
a trick. When Ford finally capitulated and 
closed up shop in 1927 to retool for the 
Model A, Chevrolet swarmed into the 
breach. Boasting a longer wheel base and 
laden with accessories, Chevvy passed both 
Ford and the 1,000,000-car mark for the 
first time. 

When Ford regained stride with the 
Model A, Knudsen leaped ahead again by 
converting the Chevvy from a four to a 
six. In 1982 Ford replied with the power- 
ful V-8. But a six-month shutdown during 
change-over opened the door to attack 
from another quarter. The fledgling Chry- 
sler Corp., offering a smoothly styled Plym- 
outh with hydraulic brakes, picked up 
enough sales to slip past Ford in total cars 
made. Then the Ford Co. was third. 

Unlike Grandsen: From that time on 
Ford had occasional successes, notably in 
1934 and 1935, but its basic position fell 
off steadily. Ford continued to feature re- 
liability, durability, and economy; the 
competition, which pushed styling, com- 
fort, and gadgets, was subtly edging it out 
in public esteem. 

Furthermore, Ford’s affairs were loosely 
managed; its accounting methods were un- 
believably archaic. Old Henry held many 
figures in his head, and such records as 


$7,000,000 profit. In the same year General 
Motors piled up a cool $201,000,000. 

Into this unpromising setup Henry 
Ford IT was thrown at 28. His first move 
was to fire most of his grandfather’s old- 
line department chiefs. The casualties in- 
cluded Harry Bennett, the pugnacious 
labor baiter; Charles E. Sorensen, who 
built the auto industry’s first assembly 
line, and Ray S. Rausch, long the boss of 
the Rouge operations. 

The Revolution: Realizing he was too 
inexperienced to cope singlehanded with 
the job of getting the company back into 
competition, Henry II cast about for a 
man to advise him. His choice was Ernest 
R. Breech, a rising young executive at GM. 
From then on, the new broom swept fast. 
Of the twelve-man policy committee that 
now rules Ford, only two are survivors 
from the reign of Henry I. The two, whose 
voices had been all but muffled under the 
old regime, are the production vice presi- 
dent, Mead Bricker, and John R. Davis, 
vice president in charge of sales and adver- 
tising. 

New Mercury and Lincoln models fitted 
neatly into reorganization plans, but the 
bread and butter car was to be a radically 
new Ford, for the low-priced field which 
consists of Chevrolet, Ford, and Plymouth 
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By 1927, Model T was outdated .. . 


normally accounts for nearly half the coun- 
try’s automobile sales. The 1949 Ford was 
conceived at an all-day policy committee 
meeting early in August 1946. The commit- 
tee named George W. Walker, the indus- 
trial designer who had styled the Nash, to 
do the primary design. Then came pencil 
sketches, color sketches, quarter-size clay 
models, and full-size clay models Details 
were added, dropped, and changed. The 
production men charged that the engineers 
were designing the car right: out of the low- 
priced field. It was a tug of war between 
what they wanted to include and what 
they could profitably afford. 

Finally, ideas jelled in the form of a 
handmade car. Then engineers slapped an 
old Ford body on the new chassis for cam- 
ouflage and, test-drove it through the De- 
troit streets. Late last year the design was 
frozen; blueprints were sent to the Ford 
tool room. Best seller or lemon, the new 
Ford was set. 

The next job was to build it. For the 
chassis and body, 1,414 new power tools, 
dies, and machines were needed; for the 
engines, 311. About half the tools, costing 
$37,500,000, came from Ford’s own tool 
shop. Orders for the rest were farmed out 
for another $34,500,000. At the big Rouge 
plant, which manufactures all Ford parts 
and thus is the hub of the Ford empire, 
the change-over was made in record time. 
On April 12 the first 1949 Ford was rolling 
through the production line. 

The Result: Was it really revolution- 
ary? By past Ford standards it was. A 
low un-Fordlike silhouette supplanted the 
traditional rounded top and relatively nar- 
row body. A new snub-nosed body bulged 
wide to give 6 inches more hiproom in 


front and 8 inches more in back; the sides 
absorbed the mudguards, giving the car a 
sheer, streamlined effect. Wider and deeper 
windows, especially in back, allowed 25 per 
cent greater visibility. There was a tricky 
pressurized ventilation system. 

A public already conditioned by Stude- 
baker, Kaiser-Frazer, and others might not 
be staggered by Ford’s daring. But the 
new car was certainly, as advertised, Ford’s 





... Ford shifted to Model A... 


most radical face lifting since the Model A. 
It was definitely modern and definitely 
slinky. 

There were other, less obvious improve- 
ments. The seats were now cradled between 
the axles; knee-action springs replaced the 
old car’s archaic transverse springs. The 
first Henry had lifted the transverse springs 
from the horse buggy, but stubbornly re- 
tained them long after General Motors 
and Chrysler turned to knee-action coils. 

Changes in the power plant were less 
radical, but few complaints had been made 
on that score. The reliable 100-horsepower 
V-8 engine was improved and rejiggered a 
little to get more mileage per gallon. The 
six, which will be promoted harder than 
before, was stepped up from 90 horsepower 
to 95. 

Last week, in a letter to employes, Ford 
announced the new prices: up $85 to $125, 
an average rise of 8.7 per cent. 
Significance -—- 

Young Henry’s achievements to date 
show that he has put together a high- 
caliber industrial team. 

Competitors may not fear the Ford com- 
pany, but they now respect it. General 
Motors and Chrysler are preparing to bring 





... But the “49-er is Ford’s bid to regain first place 
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— 


out new Chevrolet and Plymouth models 
to meet Ford’s challenge. They are experi. 
enced stylists and aggressive sales com. 
petitors and they will have a lot to say 
about young Henry’s ambition to _ pass 
them. 

In any case there will be no early change 
in competitive positions. All three com. 
panies are selling all the cars they can 
make in the sellers’ market. And their out- 
put capacities are frozen because of the 
fact that steel allocations are based on 
prewar purchases. 

The immediate benefit Ford executives 
hope to gain from the new model is a repu- 
tation for style leadership. Such a reputa- 
tion will be a telling factor, they feel, in the 
dog-eat-dog battle to come. 

Ford’s first pay-off test, however, will be 
in the field of production efficiency. The 





... then tried the V-8 ... 


first Henry Ford’s profit per car fell far be- 
low that of Chevvy or Plymouth. The 
Rouge plant was in many respects obsolete 
by 1940. Since Henry Ford II took over. 
the company has spent or contracted to 
spend $250,000,000 on modernization and 
plant expansion. It plans to invest another 
$100,000,000 a year for the next two or 
three years. It has completely overhauled 
the old Ford accounting and purchasing 
methods. 

The financial success of Ford’s new com- 
pany may depend largely on how far this 
revamping cuts costs. 


Tucker Tie-In 


Eager applicants who had signed up to 
buy the long-heralded “revolutionary” 
Tucker automobile received a notice last 
week. If the would-be customer wanted a 
priority on the dealer’s list, he would have 
to pay from $210 to $240 now for acces- 
sories. The sooner he paid, the sooner he 
would get his order number. 

The company’s founder and _ president. 
Preston Tucker, explained: The plan would 
keep the Tucker out of the black market 
by paring customer lists to those really 
wanting the car. Pressed a little, a Tucker 
spokesman also admitted: ‘Certainly 
Tucker needs more money, and this is one 
way to get it.” 

The accessories plan was beautifully sim- 
ple. The purchaser who wanted immeiliate 
delivery of his accessories package—an 
auto radio, seat covers, and specially de- 
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He built a country with a woodsman’s axe 


. 


There were loggers who'd swear with a straight 
face they’d seen Paul Bunyan alive. But they 
didn’t fool anybody. There couldn’t be a man as 
big as Paul, as strong, as hardworking. He was 
just a fairy tale giant made up by the yarners 
around the bunkhouse stove at night. 


Or was he? 


They said Paul Bunyan stood a mile high in his 
socks and combed his beard with a pine tree. He 
could knock down with a sweep of his arm enough 
timber to build a dozen farmhouses, and lay a 
hundred miles of railroad ties, and make paper 
tor spelling books for a thousand school kids. 
Uhere was a whopper for you. 


Every night they’d spin their wild yarns... and 
every day those mortal men would do as much 
as they ever attributed to Paul. They said Paul 
could clear the wilderness—then they cleared it. 
They said Paul’s muscle timbered America—but 
it was their work that did it. 


There’s a real giant in this country, bigger than any 
the story books tell about. It’s the American people 
when they get together to get something done. 


Life insurance is one example of their enterprise. 
It is simply you and a lot of other Americans 
getting together to build a good future in 

a good country. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


D2 


NEW ENGLAND’S LARGEST FINANCIAL INSTITUTION 





The vacation you promised yourself 


... the luxury of a superb cruise liner... 
the glamour of 






Once again the 33,000-ton liners of Moore-McCormack’s 
Good Neighbor Fleet, completely rebuilt and restyled, sail 
south across the Equator to the wonderlands of Brazil, 
Uruguay and Argentina. Every comfort awaits the traveler 
— gay cruise activities . . . outdoor tiled swimming pools 
surrounded by broad sports decks . . . a distinguished 
American cuisine .. . air-conditioned dining salons... 
spacious public rooms . . . all staterooms outside, many 
with private bath or shower. Here are splendid ships— 


operating to ports excitingly beautiful. 


S.S. BRAZIL e $.S. URUGUAY e 5S.S. ARGENTINA 
Sailing Fortnightly from New York 


38-DAY CRUISES 


to RIO « SANTOS 
sy SAO PAULO « MONTEVIDEO 
BUENOS AIRES * TRINIDAD 


For Information Consult our Authorized Travel Agents or 


MOORE-McCORMACK 


M004 


5 Broadway New York 4, N. Y. 
Offices in BALTIMORE + BOSTON «+ CHICAGO «+ DETROIT 
LOS ANGELES + PHILADELPHIA «+ PITTSBURGH + SEATTLE 
PORTLAND, ORE. © SAN FRANCISCO + WASHINGTON, D. C. 


«Un Het Pel 


+ Sen Nh = 
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The Casa Rosada, official residence of Argentina’s 
president, faces the Plaza de Mayo in Buenos Aires. 


Broad, sun-swept sports decks afford plenty of 
space for shipboard games and outdoor activities, 


A brilliant setting for entertainment programs and 
nightly dancing is provided by the handsome Lounge. 
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signed luggage—would still have to pay for 
installation when his Tucker car finally 
showed up. A Tucker spokesman added 
that naturally most customers would wait 
until their cars came, in which case the 
previously paid-for accessories would be 
installed free. Meanwhile, Tucker would 
have the use of the accessory profits, 
amounting (according to a Tucker esti- 
mate) to between $15,000,000 and $18.- 
000,000. 

The accessories scheme would make 
Tucker’s customers the third group to 
finance his operations. Stockholders put up 
$15,007,000 last September. Distributors 
and dealers added another $10,819,500. 

Currently, Tucker is turning out one to 
two cars daily on a pilot assembly line. The 
permanent assembly line is scheduled to 
start operating July 1. Customers are sup- 
posed to start receiving their Tuckers in 
September. Meanwhile, they could gaze 
fondly at the seat covers. 


UNIONS: 


Party-Line Feuds 


Skirmishes within organized labor over 
Communist party-line domination of some 
unions intensified last week. Reports from 
three of the fronts: 


1—Office Workers: To the more 
than 20,000 insurance-company employes 
who were members of the United Office and 
Professional Workers, CIO, the red tinge 
of their leadership had always been a source 
of grief and embarrassment. On June 2 
they walked out of the 70,000-man union 
and into the four-year-old United Paper 
Workers. The office workers lamented: “A 
raid . . . a union-busting scheme.” 

2—Retail Workers: Gustave Hol- 
strom, hosiery salesman, Anthony Bucceri, 
shoe salesman, and Samuel Wolfson, sign 
letterer—all employed by Bloomingdale’s 
department store in New York City— 
didn’t see eye to eye with the party-lining 
leadership of Local 3 of the Retail, Whole- 
sale, and Department Store Employes. 
They took steps to change it. 

On June 1, the local ordered the three 
anti-Communists expelled on charges of 
“Issuing false and slanderous statements 
against the union leadership, hindering its 
negotiating strategy, and attempting to 
divide and disrupt the local.” Specifically, 
the rebels had objected to spending union 
funds to support the Wallace campaign 
and Communist-front organizations. They 
had also demanded that Local 3 leaders 
sign Taft-Hartley non-Communist affi- 
davits. 

Expulsion from the union meant that the 
three rebels would lose their jobs at Bloom- 
ingdale’s. But before the ax fell Samuel 
Wolchock, president of the retail employes’ 
union, intervened. Wolchock, who has 
fought a long running battle with his Com- 
munist-controlled locals, ordered the ex- 
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breaks all speed records | (Hs, 
in typing Continuous 
Multiple Copy Forms ‘ 
NONSTOP TYPING! You get it when you use the Egry 1 


Universal Speed-Feed and Egry Continuous Forms. With 
this setup virtually all the operator’s time is productive, 
because you eliminate many wasteful, time-consuming oper- 
ations. Operators easily double their typed forms output, 
and do it with less fatigue. You save carbon paper, too. 

It takes only a few seconds to connect or disconnect 

the Universal Speed-Feed to any standard type- 
writer, and instantly you have a practical billing ma- 
chine at an unbelievably low cost. To fully appre- 
ciate its adaptability and timesaving possibilities, 

you should see it in action. We'll be glad to arrange 

a free demonstration, or if you prefer, send you 
descriptive literature. Please address Dept. N. 







THE EGRY REGISTER COMPANY ¢ DAYTON 2, OHIO 
EGRY CONTINUOUS FORMS LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA... Sales Agencies in All Principal Cities 





HAIR GETTING THIN? 


HELP SAVE THE HAIR YOU NOW HAVE 


Bristied with optimum strength 
of nylon monofilament for Serrated trim of bristles— 


with this new scalp and hair brush 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED for the job 


Leading dermatologists agree that 
one of the most effective ways to cul- 
tivate a healthy scalp and vigorous, 
attractive hair, is Daily Brushing-Mas- 
sage. This means not just brushing the 
hair into place, but invigorating the 
scalp as well. The scientific Ephraim 
Activator Hair Brush is made specially 
for these purposes, and used as directed: 


A. STIMULATES vital blood supply of 
scalp and hair follicles. 
B. SWEEPS AWAY loose dandruff and de- 


bris from the surface of scalp. © 


C. EXPEDITES natural shedding of dead 
skin cells. 


D. PROMOTES growth of germinative cells F* 


that rebuild the scalp. 
E. DISTRIBUTES and works in natural 
scalp oil. 
Designed to outlast the usual hair 
brush 2 to 1. Price only $7.50 plus 
small postal charges. You may return 
unused brush within five days, for full 
refund of $7.50, if not delighted. 


FREE MANUAL 


Mail coupon NOW and we will 
include FREE, authoritative 32- 
page manual, “Saving Your 
Hair.” Gives proper care of dan- 
druff, dry scalp, oily scalp, thin- 
ning hair, etc. Mail coupon. 








scalp massage (not too wide spacing of tufts — bristles 


hard; not too soft). ft can get to scalp most effectively. 
y 













& individual tufts contain as 

much as twice as many 
bristles as many brushes 
— greater massage 
action and wearing 
quality. 


a 


Flat, elongated shape 
gives maximum massage & 
action with each stroke. 

Provides firm grip for 
Fine-grained hard maple. Will thorough stimulation. 
withstand repeated washings. Shaped to the hand, 


a Oe DE ee ee 
Ephraim & Co., Dept. BN-1, 15 New York Ave., Newark 5, N.J. 

Send me Ephraim Activator Hair Brush. I will pay 
postman only $7.50 plus small postal charges. If not 
delighted, I can return brush unused for full refund of 


$7. gf in 5 days. Include FREE MANUAL on Scien- 
tific Hair Care. 


Check one (brush model wanted): 
CO REGULAR, moderately stiff bristles for general use. 
ny he less thick hair or more tender scalp. 


ts | bi Op 





"Ug, den. 


City. — De — ste 
O SAVE SHIPPING CHARGES. We pay charges if you send 


$7.50 with this coupon. Same return privileges. 
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Harter posture seating pays dividends in office. 
efficiency. Employees work better because they 
feel better when seated in erect posture. 
Every Harter posture chair is fully adjustable 
to the individual requirements of its user. Ad- 
justments of seat and back are made quickly 
and easily with hand-wheel controls— no 
wrenches or tools of any kind. Other Harter 
features include foam rubber cushions, curved- 
to-fit back rest, attractive, durable upholstery.« 
Ask your helpful Harter dealer to show you 
Harter’s full line of posture chairs for all office 
workers, Write for free literature. Harter Cor- 
poration, 306 Prairie Ave., Sturgis, Michigan. 


¥ HARTER 


stTureGetes, Mt*CHItIGAN 


POSTURE CHAIRS - STEEL CHAIRS 


“a sem A- 4 


oh ppl 


The Provincial $300; with FM $365 


Other models from $179.50 to $895. 


Prices subje 


Th Me gnavox Company, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana 
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The new Warner & Swasey loom weaves cloth two and a half times faster 


pulsions held up and promised the men a 
hearing. “I am sure justice will be done,” 
he said. 

Not one to miss a trick, Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey also stepped in; he ordered the state 
industrial commissioner to investigate. 

3—Farm Equipment: The United 
Farm Equipment Workers, CIO, had 
thumbed its nose at the Taft-Hartley Act. 
In February the union convention voted 
to shun the law and skip filing non-Com- 
munist affidavits. 

But the policy had proved costly. In an 
NLRB bargaining election at the Cater- 
pillar Tractor plant in Peoria, Ill., the 
union had been denied a place on the bal- 
lot. As a result Walter Reuther’s United 
Auto Workers, CIO, had walked off with 
17,000 FE members—roughly a fourth of 
its membership and income. 

On June 3 FE leaders, faced with a 
rank-and-file referendum overwhelmingly 
in favor of filing non-Communist oaths, 
reluctantly capitulated. Four members of 
the union’s executive board resigned rather 
than comply. Grant Oakes, FE president 
and Wallace-party candidate for governor 
of Illinois, explained that compliance was 
necessary “to preserve our union against 
scab .raids by the vultures of the labor 
movement.” 


INDUSTRY: 


Lathes to Looms 


When the war ended, Warner & Swasey, 
the 68-year-old Cleveland machine-tool 
concern, faced a fairly common postwar 
problem. It had boosted production of 
turret lathes, its main line, several hun- 


dred per cent; it had increased its staff 
sixfold and doubled its floor space. The 
company either had to find some new 
products or slip back to less than half its 
recent volume of business. 

Last week W & S unveiled one of its 
answers: a loom that weaves cloth at 
more than two and a half times the con- 
ventional speed. Adapted from a model 
developed by the Sulzer Brothers of Switz- 
erland, the new loom does away with the 
time-honored bulky wooden bobbin. In- 
stead, a one-ounce steel shuttle grasps the 
pre-cut yarn at high speed and weaves it 
into the warp. The new machine can fabri- 
cate cloth 110 inches wide, compared with 
the usual 36-, 40-, and 60-inch widths. 

By the end of the year salable models 
will come rolling off W & S’s assembly line. 
Their price: about three to four times 
that of the conventional loom, which sells 
for about $1,000. 

Charles J. Stilwell, W & S president, last 
week cautiously forecast a hope that 
the company could turn out 3,000 loom 
a year, At that rate its postwar headache 
would be forgotten. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Coal Talks: The soft-coal operators 
and the United Mine Workers resumed 
negotiations on a new contract, as John L. 
Lewis bowed to another injunction from 
Federal Justice T. Alan Goldsborough. 
Goldsborough directed that the UMW 
bargain with the Southern Coal Producers 
Association, with which Lewis had pre- 
viously refused to deal. “What he [Lewis] 
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supremacy in th A. oductiog ee ee) 
of business figures 


On your invitation the Marchant Man 
in your phone book will be glad to prove this 
Statement on your own work, For detatls 

_ about Marchant accuracy in figure-work, 
write Marchant Calculating Machine 
Company, Oakland 8, California, 
for folder 26 


MARCHANT CALCULATORS 


AUTOMATIC SILENT-SPEED 








MAN! TALK ABOUT COLD! 





FREE! R & M Fan Folder No. 3005 gives 
you all the details. Address: Robbins & M yers, 
Inc., Fan Sales Division, Springfield, Ohio; or 
Brantford, Ontario. 


ROBBINS 
& MYERS 
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We don’t say you'll shiver 
the way you did last winter 
when you turn on an R&M 
Fan. But you will be cool 
enough to take this swelter- 
ing summertime in stride. 
The motor packs plenty of 
power. Four whopping big 
blades beat up a whirlwind 
—with scarcely a whisper. 
Really handsome, too, in a 
rich, new bronze finish. Move 
it anywhere in the house or 
mount it on a wall with the 
handy bracket included. 
Guaranteed one full year. In 
10", 12", and 16” oscillating 
models. At better dealers 
everywhere, from $16.25. 








ATTIC FAN cools the whole house for 
years— for less than what a week's va- 
cation might cost. Ready to install. No 
costly remodeling or construction. It's 
quiet. From $112.20. 
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PORTABLE HOME COOLER sets into 
open window. You take it along when 
you move. Extends only 6-% inches into 
room. Quiet and static-free. No belts, 
no pulleys. From $94.81. 
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wants to do is to destroy the Souther 
Association,’ Judge Goldsborough  de- 
clared. “And it may need destroying so 
far as I know. But there is no evidence in 
the case.” 

No Strike: The American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. averted a strike by sign- 
ing a new contract with 25,000 long-lines 
workers. The union, which asked a 30- 
cent-an-hour raise, settled for concessions 
on twelve fringe demands with no pay 
increase. 

Slight Miscaleulation: Sir Stafford 
Cripps announced that if Britain’s exports 
did not increase, imports of food and raw 
materials would have to be cut still further, 
For the first six months of 1948 the Brit- 
ish Government underestimated its trade 
deficit by $292,000,000, or 46: per cent. 

More Watts: Gwilym A. Price, presi- 
dent of the Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
told convening utility executives that use 
of electricity in the United States would 
jump 72 per cent in the next decade. “In 
the next ten years,” said Price, “you may 
spend, for new construction, an amount 
equal to the present value of your utility 
plant after 60 years of growth.” 


RESTAURANTS: 


Breaking Into the Center 


In Rockefeller Center New Yorkers can 
find a variety of eating places ranging from 
sandwich bars to plushy spots like the 
Restaurant Mayan, Café Louis XIV, Café 
Francais, the English Grill, and the Hol- 
land House Taverne. If they don’t like the 
food or service at one, they can always try 
another. 

But the choice is more illusion than fact. 
In 21 of 25 Center eating spots (i.e., in all 
of them except four drugstores) the chef, 
host, and proprietor are the same—the 
Union News Co. And in several the menus 
show striking similarity. For $1.35 you can 
order cherrystone clams, New England 
style, at the Café Francais, Café Louis 
XIV, or the English Grill. For $2.50 you 
may eat broiled shad roe, for $4 a sirloin 
steak. The Café Francais and the English 
Grill, at opposite ends of the sunken out- 
door patio (in winter the skating rink), 
even use the same kitchen. 

Gate Crasher: Last week the Union 
News Co.’s monopoly of the Center’s food- 
dispensing business mysteriously ended. In 
the new Esso Building the Frank G. Shat- 
tuck Co. opened a Schrafft’s Restaurant. 
the 46th in its chain and a_ $1,500,000 
beauty. 

In addition to a public restaurant seat- 
ing 400, the new Schrafft’s has special 
facilities for serving 2,000 Esso Standard 
Oil employes and a dining room for Esso 
executives. The menu will be the same as 
in the public restaurant, and Esso, which 
occupies thé new building, will pay half the 
cost of its employes’ lunches. 

How had Schrafft’s managed to crash the 
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Center? Harold Shattuck, vice president in 
charge of design and construction, smiled 
like a cat on a canary diet. “We were in- 
vited to bid,” he replied. 

Union News had nothing to say. It had 
hid on the new concession along with oth- 
ers. But the size of Schrafft’s bid, $3,688,- 
000 for a 21-year lease, had not been the 
only consideration. Esso Standard, a long- 
time Center tenant and the principal po- 
tential customer of the new restaurant, had 
had a big voice in the decision. 

Whatever was behind the move, vet- 
eran Centerites hoped it would bring the 
widely heralded benefits of competition. 


PRODUCTS: 
What’s New 


Clean Sweep: A broom with bristles of 
washable polystyrene is being marketed 
by the Modglin Co., Inc., of Los Angeles. 
The plastic bristles develop static elec- 
tricity when the broom is used and attract 
dust and lint from floors and rugs. 

De-Tarnisher: Lux Industries, Inc. of 
Buffalo, N. Y., has developed a small, bat- 
tery-powered tarnish remover about the 
size of a fountain pen. Housewives can 
clean sterling or plate by merely touching 
the tip of the appliance to a piece of silver 
submerged in slightly salty water. 

Switch Off: The Kenworth Manufac- 
turing Co. of Milwaukee has announced 
an automatic switch that turns off the 
home radio whenever anyone lifts the 
telephone receiver, and turns it on at the 
same volume when the call is finished. 


Acme 


Hot Money: A blowtorch melts 
@ penny while the young lady 
smiles. New insulation called 
Vermiculite protects her hands. 
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Last month, four thousand more 
freight cars rolled over the short T. P. & W. route 
east-west than in May, 1947. To the Pennsylvania, 
the Burlington or Santa Fe that may not beso much, 
but to T. P. & W. it’s big! An increase of these pro- 
portions, in just one year, means just one 
thing . .. more and more nation-wide shippers 
are recognizing T. P. & W.’s time-saving 
advantages. T. P. & W. is moving forward— 
east-west shipments avoid metropolitan centers— 
go directly across IJlinois—make connections with 
all main lines—utilize modern icing and livestock 
facilities; helpful tracing and diversion ser- 
vices. For shippers everywhere, these 
T. P. & W. features are paying off! 


Cordially, 






PRESIDENT 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
Offices in 
Principal Cities 
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TOLEDO, PEORIA & WESTERN RAILROAD 


THE ROAD THAT’S BEST ...LINKS EAST AND WEST 














BS Tustatton to Speak 


A column open to the 
world’s leading spokesmen 
of all democratic causes. 


this week 
WARREN R. 


AUSTIN 


U.S. Representative to 
the United Nations 


SPEAKS ON 


“PUBLIC OPINION 
FOR PEACE”’ 


E ARE living today on the 

benefits conferred upon us by 
past public opinions. The people 
who talked and wrote and those who 
listened and made up their minds on 
such issues as Child Labor . . . made 
life better for you and all the genera- 
tions yet to come. 

I’m talking about making progress 
by persuasion. Progress based on 
understanding and agreement. Prog- 
ress brought about by circulating 
information, by public discussion 
and by free expression of opinion. 
It may often be slow, but it is sure. 

I firmly believe that we are going 
to make progress in our interna- 
tional life the same way. Now we 
are talking about WORLD opinion. 
That’s the energizing fuel in our 
international machinery. That’s the 
only thing we can count on for de- 
pendable movements forward. 

Here, as in our communities and 
nation, we will get good things done 
and prevent bad things from hap- 
pening as the people KNOW 
enough and CARE enough to pro- 
duce DECISIVE public opinion. 

Some people are putting too much 
emphasis on FORCE as a means of 
getting things done or preventing 
things from happening. \'m afraid 
they are saying, “Let the policemen 
do it.” But force, to be effective as 
a last resort, must have a fully in- 
formed and an overwhelming public 
opinion behind it. It rarely has to be 
used if the public opinion is clearly 
there. What makes force effective is 
the fact that it represents the moral 
judgement of the great majority. If 
it doesn’t, the force may precipitate 
war instead of keeping peace. 

Every citizen of the world is help- 
ing to make peace more secure by 
paying attention to important things 
‘,.,and LESS secure by leaving it 
to others. Everyone counts. 





All opinions expressed in this series are not neces- 
sarily those of the Royal Metal Mfg. Co... . but 
are presented os a Public Service Feature. 


Look to this publication for the next 
presentation of “invitation to Speak” 


Sisyynct'® era 
ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 


“Metal Furniture Since 97" 
175 N. MICHIGAN AVE, CHICAGO 1 
NEW YORK 10 * LOS ANGELES 11 
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Who Started the Third Round? 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


s pointed out in this column last 
A week, any widespread application 
of the General Motors wage-settlement 
formula would put further strains on 
our economy. It would either force the 
creation of enough additional inflation- 
ary bank credit to meet higher payrolls 
and support higher prices, or it would 
result in unemployment. 

A third round of wage in- 
creases being so harmful to 
the economy and to the 
long-run interests of labor 
itself, who started it? Other 
employers, big and small, 
privately blame General 
Motors for capitulating to 
the union demands. But the 
causation must be traced 
farther back. Who is it, or 
or what is it, that made it almost in- 
evitable from the start that employers 
would capitulate to a third round? 


art of the answer can be found m 

the White House. President Tru- 
man and his advisers always affect to 
deplore something they call “inflation.” 
But this always turns out to be pri- 
marily an objection to high industrial 
prices. They ignore the basic fiscal and 
monetary causes of inflation, for which 
they themselves are largely responsible. 
and the high prices of farm products 
that their own policies have helped to 
bring about. And they have never been 
willing to put wages in the same cate- 
gory as prices. Prices are to be held 
down, controlled, frozen. rolled) back: 
but in wages it appears that there are 
always “inequities” still to be adjusted 
—of course never by lowermg any 
wage, but always by raising the wages 
that are still 
not vet 


“submarginal” or have 
“caught up.” 

Mr. Truman has again and again 
intervened to push up wage rates. 
He did so in late 1945 and early 1946 
by imposing a thinly disguised form of 
unilateral compulsory arbitration when 
he appointed a “fact-finding” board 
that in effect ordered General Motors 
to pay an increase of 19% cents an 
hour. Later, without even waiting for 
a report from his own fact-finding 
board, he rewarded Philip Murray for 
tying up the nation’s steel mdustry by 
recommending an increase of - 18% 
cents an hour in wages in that industry. 

Then he set aside the 16-cent-an-hour 





increase for railway engineers and 
trainmen, recommended after a month’s 
study by his own fact-finding board. 
and awarded them 18% cents. When 
John L. Lewis scorned even an 18% 
cents-an-hour increase and struck, Mr. 
Truman stepped in, seized the coal 
mines, and made the government itself 
grant wage increases, royalty 
payments, and other bene- 
fits to Mr. Lewis’s union far 
in excess of Mr. Truman’s 
own previously announced 
“wage line.” 

Mr. Truman is. still not 
cured, On the very day that 
General Motors made public 
its latest wage boost, he 
again urged Congress to raise 
legal minimum wages from 
40 to 75 cents an hour. This would be 
an increase of 8714 per cent. And union 
insistence on maintenance of existing 
wage differentials would put further 
upward pressure on wages all along the 
line. Congress, however, must share re- 
sponsibility for inflationary wages. For 
the Wagner Act, though improved by 
the Taft-Hartley amendments, is still 
retained in essence. It builds up and 
greatly strengthens industrywide 
unions. It compels employers to  bar- 
gain with the leaders of those unions, 
no matter how extravagant their de- 
mands. If those unions resort to mass 
picketing, intimidation, or violence, the 
Wagner-Taft-Hartley act takes no cog- 
nizance of it. Yet the act abridges the 
employer’s right to discharge or re- 
place strikers. to bargain with  indi- 
viduals or with other union representa- 
tives, or to exercise other previous 
rights of management. 


HE act, in brief, takes the risks out 
Ter strikes. The Administration and 
Congress endow great private organ- 
izations with the power at any time to 
bring the nation’s industry to a_ halt, 
and then express surprise and_ regret 
that these private organizations use 
this power not primarily for the public 
weal but for their own private ends. We 
set up a legal mechanism which makes 
employers virtually powerless to refuse 
increased wage demands, and then see 
no connection between this and_ the 
fact that strong unions then impose 
wage demands so great as to imperil 
the whole economy. 
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Clocked at flying speeds 
of 180 m.p.h., the duck hawk 
moves faster than any other 
self-propelled being. 





for office figure work 


Speed with proved accuracy is the only measure of rapid 
figure production. And only with the new 96 automatic 
Printing Calculator do you achieve this true speed. It’s 
three ways faster! 


Faster — with the printed tape. A quick glance shows every 
factor, tells you you're right—right away! Faster —with 
automatic division, electrified multiplication, addition and 
subtraction, and the famous 10-key touch control key- 


board. Faster—with automatic completion and clearance 





of every problem. 


And here’s a speed bonus— electrified cycling and printing 
—faster than ever before! Your local Remington Rand 
representative will give you the complete story. Phone 
him today. 








Write today for “FACTS about 
office figures” to Remington Rand, 
Dept. NW-6,315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 




















FACTS ABOUT PROOF—Immediate proof 
of accuracy on the printed tape. Clipped 
to your work, it’s a permanent record for 
all time. 


FACTS ABOUT CONTROL—Easy-to-use 10-key key- 
board and logically placed feature keys give opera- 
tor positive, simplified control of the most complex 
calculation. 





FACTS ABOUT SOUND— Built-in cushions 
and soundproofing reduce office clatter. 
“Office nerves” disappear, operator eff- 
ciency zooms. 
































Buys Six New Compressors For 
Long Beach, Calif., Locker Plant 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


Glacier Food Products Co., Long Beach, 
Calif., locker plant, haS received national 
recognition for its modern design and effi- 
cient operation. The owners chose Frigid- 
aire refrigerating equipment for this out- 
standing plant because, as partner Clyde 
Kernohan (above) says, “Frigidaire’s per- 
formance had been proved in similar in- 
stallations. 

“Our Frigidaire system has contributed 

materially to the success of our business,” 
he adds. Neel Refrigeration Service Co., 
Long Beach Frigidaire Dealer, engineered 
the installations. 
For refrigeration or air 
conditioning you need, 
call your Frigidaire 
Dealer, Find name 
in Classified Phone 
Directory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names— 
FRIGIDAIRE made _ - GENERAL MOTORS 
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New 2-HP mower with two s; 
and free wheeling. Does any pes 
of mowing. 3 to 6 acres per day. Cuts 
40 in. swath. Attachments for soil 
tilling, pumping, spraying and 
many other labor-saving 
jobs. Sold only direct to user. 
ee details. Low price. 

TTAWA MFG. CO. 
C4-811 Lawn Ave., Ottawa, Kan. 









PRINT YOUR OWN 
POST CARDS 











Amazing results in s Ss, inquiries = con- 
tacts... saves time and money . . y easy 
to use GEM STENCIL DUPLICATOR is 
ideal for Advertising, Announcements, Notices, 
Labels, Forms, Price Lists —hundreds of uses for 
every type of business and organization. 
Comes complete with all supplies, instructions 
and 60-page Book of Ideas 

FREE TRIAL OFFER: Try it before you 
buy it! Write and a GEM OUTFIT will be 
sent you postpaid. After 10 days, send only 
$7.50 or return the GEM, no questions asked. 
The GEM must sell itself; you be the judge. 


BOND EQUIPMENT CO. Dept. 134 
513 Olive St. + St. Lovis 1, Mo. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


SEND NO MONEY - 














Papal Pronouncement 


With deep joy and tender emotion then, 
venerable brothers, do we give notice to you 
and to the whole Catholic universe that in the 
year 1950 the 25th Holy Year in the history of 
the Church will be celebrated. 


On June 2, Pope Pius XII thus an- 
nounced to the seventeen cardinals resi- 
dent in Rome that the Eternal City would 
be thrown open to the Catholic world in 
1950 for pilgrimage and veneration at the 
tombs of the Apostles and at Peter’s See. 
Before the Italian elections it had not 
been thought that the Holy Year* could 
take place, but the Communist defeat 
April 18 dispelled “all doubt,” the Pontiff 
said. 

While celebrating his name day of St. 
Eugenio, the Pope gave his semi-annual 
important address to the world’s 330,000,- 
000 Catholics (the other important speech 
of the year is given at Christmastime) . 
Once again, the Pontiff called for peace 
and inveighed against Communism, which 
brings “assaults against society,” and 
“double-conscience” Christians who abet 
the “enemies of the Cross of Christ.” Pius 
also made one of the most important pro- 
nouncements on social matters in his nine- 
year pontificate. 

The Pope noted with “a sigh of relief” 
the current Palestine truce plans, however 
temporary, as “a dawn of hope.” He called 
down blessings on the “far-seeing and 
courageous men”. who are opening new 
ways to peace, and pointed out that he 
had thought the recent conference for 
European union at The Hague (News- 
WEEK, May 17) important enough to send 
a special papal representative. 

Bread and Werk: But Pius’s most 
earnest plea was for “just and necessary 
social reforms, and particularly the urgent 
need to provide the poorer classes with 
housing, bread, and work.” Yet today, he 
said, the solution is not merely a question 
of distributing products more equitably, 
but “of a prudent organization of pro- 
duction.” 

If the productivity is obtained, how- 
ever, “as a result of unbridled competition 
and an unprincipled expenditure — of 
wealth”—a rebuke Catholic authorities 
felt was aimed at the United States—“or 
by oppression and despotic exploitation of 
labor . on the part of the state’—a 
sharp rap at the Soviet Union—“it cannot 
be sound and natural.” The exploitation 
of the worker’s human dignity and free- 
dom, the Pope continued, “leads sooner or 
later to decadence.” 

The Pontiff also urged that Catholics 
should not “hesitate to join forces with 
those who, remaining outside their ranks. 
are none the less in agreement with the 





*Holy Years are a custom begun in 1800 and 
originally held once a century, later every 25 
years. The most recent was in 1988 to celebrate the 
1,900th anniversary of the Crucifixion. 
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social teaching of the Catholic Church.” 

But three days after the Pope’s speech 
the Vatican Congregation of the Holy 
Office made it clear that the plea for co- 
operation did not extend to common wor. 
ship with other faiths. In a formal “warn. 
ing” published in Latin the Holy Office 
warned priests and laymen throughout the 
world to stop taking part in “mixed” pub- 
lic meetings where conflicting Christian 
religious views are exchanged in an effort 
to reunite Christianity. 


Archbishop vs. Rivera 


Diego Rivera is an atheist. At 61 he is 
also one of Mexico’s most colorful political 
revolutionaries and outstanding painters. 
Hence it was only natural that along with 
other Mexican artists he should be asked 
to paint murals in the lobby and _ other 





Rivera had troublesome words 


rooms of the new Hotel Del Prado in 
Mexico City. When the gleamingly mo¢: 
ern hotel opened for business June 1, 
Rivera had completed a panel in the main 
dining room entitled “Sunday in the Ala- 
meda.” 

But the mural landed the Communist 
Rivera smack in the middle of a religious 
controversy, In one section Ignacio Ram 
rez, a nineteenth-century historian, ' 
shown holding an open book which read: 
“Dios no existe” (God does not exist). 
Because of the phrase, Archbishop Luis 
Maria Martinez of Mexico City refused 
to bless the government-owned hotel with 
traditional ceremony. 

On Friday night a mob of youths burst 
into the dining room and chipped away 
the words with a table knife, whereupo! 
the artist pattered in and repenciled them. 
The students threatened to scratch out 
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the phrase as often as Rivera repainted it, 
ani Rivera said he’d repaint it as often 
as it was effaced. 

Luis Osio, managing director of the 
g8.000,000 edifice. then hung a white nylon 
curtain over the painting in hope that 
this would appease groups which had 
threatened to boycott the hotel. But only 
60 guests registered for its 600 rooms and 
turmoil continued, so Osio closed the din- 
ing room indefinitely and appealed to the 
government, from which the hotel was 
leased, “to take adequate steps to resolve 
the situation.” 


MRA’s First Decade 


Ten years ago at Interlaken, Switzerland, 
a former American Lutheran minister 
named Dr. Frank N. D. Buchman, official- 
ly launched a movement known as Moral 
Re-Armament. Actually the Oxford Group 
—the organization’s other name—had been 
born in 1921 in an Oxford college room. It 
sought to achieve Christian brotherhood 
through mutual confession of faults. At its 
official birth in Switzerland, Dr. Buchman 
described the movement as “a race with 
time to remake men and nations.” 

In Los Angeles last week MRA en- 
thusiasts began celebrating their tenth an- 
niversary and congratulating each other on 
progress made in this “race with time.” 
Some 350 delegates—150 of them from for- 
eign countries—had gathered for a World 
Assembly of MRA. The major festivities 
started in Hollywood Bowl] June 3. when 
20.000 people came (admission free) to 
cheer the group and listen to Dr. Buchman 
—speaking on the eve of his 70th birthday. 
The assembly and jubilation will continue 
through June 14. 

Dr. Buchman had come over from the 
group's mountain home at Caux, Switzer- 
land (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 30, 1946), where 
something like a permanent convention has 
been in session since the opening in July 
1946. These headquarters and the training 
center opened six years ago at Mackinac 
Island. Mich., represent the physical ac- 
complishments of MRA in a decade. 

Good Influence: But far more im- 
portant to the groupers and Dr. Buchman 
is the moral progress. As the MRA keeps 
no count of its membership, it is difficult 
to gauge the number of followers. But the 
group claims its influence has spread to 
thousands all over the world. 

MRA leaders see these as the basic group 
achievements of ten years: (1) a Christian 
influence on every Cabinet in Europe: (2) 
a curb on Communism in England and a 
booster of coal production there: (3) a 
stabilizing force in Italian politics: (4) 
ai incentive to French industrial team- 
work; and (5) “an inspired democratic 
ideology” for Germany. The MRA’s “God- 
filled nobodies” feel they have done much 
to bring to a sick world their “absolute 


standards of honesty, purity, unselfishness, 
and love.” 
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MURRAY BAY, 
QUEBEC 


DEALLY LOCATED in the scenic 
Laurentians, overlooking the St. 
Lawrence. Fine holiday facilities . . . 


golf. tennis, riding, large salt water 
pool, fishing in well-stocked lakes. 
Pine-scented, pollen-free air. Danc- 
ing in the Casino. Easily reached 
by famous river steamers or by rail 
from Montreal. 

Season June to September 
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High Times for Mr. Mack 


by JOHN LARDNER 


N his team’s record to date, Cor- 
O nelius Mack is entitled to be a 
little tactless. You may have noticed 
that not long ago the old gentleman 
spoke of his Philadelphia infield of 
1948 as superior to any infield he had 
ever managed. Specifically, he called it 
better than the $100,000 group that 
manned his base paths in 
1913 and 1914, composed of 
Stuffy McInnis, Eddie Col- 
lins, Jack Barry. and Frank 
(Home Run) Baker. 

He smiled when he said 
it; but then, Mr. Mack has 
been smiling pretty steadily 
all spring, and his gentle leer 
did not take the sting out of 
his words for certain old- 
timers, especially Edward 
Trowbridge Collins of Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Mack has had a pleasant spring. 
Mr. Collins, like most of the rest of us, 
has had a foul one. As though the 
morbid conduct of the Red Sox club 
to date were not enough, Eddie has to 
listen to blasphemies from his former 
employer, the elated McGillicuddy. It 
did not surprise me that Mr. Collins 
snapped back at Mr. Mack with, for 
him, considerable hauteur. 


HE present Athletics infield has 

been getting by, all right, behind 
noble pitching, but even nice old tycoons 
in the first division of the American 
League should not speak of Fain-Suder- 
Joost-Majeskie in the same breath with 
MclInnis-Collins-Barry-Baker. Of the 
1948 lot. only Fain can be regarded as 
a first-class ballplayer, and it is too 
soon to be sure about him. 

“Mr. Mack deserves plenty of lee- 
way. said Mr. Collins, deeply 
wounded, “but I think he is a little too 
far out of line with this infield stuff.” 

It’s natural that Eddie should think 
back with pride to the Athletics’ $100.- 
000 line, of which he himself was 
the brightest ornament. It was a great 
infield, on a great team. As it happens. 
Mr. Collins does not consider those A’s 
of 1918-14 the best team of all time. 
He rates another ball club higher: a 
most peculiar ball club, that has gone 
down in history under the name of the 
Black Sox. Your correspondent once 
asked him directly to compare the great 
Athletics with the shady Sox and got a 
direct answer, from a_ specialist who 
starred with both teams. 





] 


“The Sox were better,” said Collins. 
“The Athletics were a happy family 
under Mr. Mack, full of hustle. The 
Chicago club loafed and = quarreled: 
hardly anybody spoke to anybody else. 
But the Sox played better ball in spite 
of themselves. They had the four best 
pitchers in the league, outside of John- 
son, they had a fine outfield, 
a great infield, the best 

‘atcher of his time, and all 
the hitting you could want. 
If they’d had the Athletics’ 
spirit, no one would ever 
have touched them.” 

Be that as it may, Mr. 
Collins will stand for no 
‘nonsense at the expense of 
the $100,000 infield of the 
old Athletics. Especially 
with the baseball business the way it 
is now in Boston. 

The progress of the new Athletics, 
blasphemy to one side, has been a gal- 
lant sight to see, and it seems to have 
braced Mr. Mack—who has taken only 
one drink of grog in his life, and that 
by mistake—like a flagon of May wine. 
Recently, with a winning streak of 
eight games going for him, the old gen- 
tleman dashed out on the field in the 
midst of a cloudburst and told the 
umpires that it was not wet enough to 
call off a game—which the Yankees 
happened to be winning, by one run, 
at the end of five innings. While the 
rain rolled off his distinguished nose 
like a cataract, he urged the arbi- 
trators not to let a little dew interfere 
with the course of the national pastime. 
However, to avoid drowning on tic 
spot, they ran for shelter and cut the 
conversation—and the Athletics’ win- 
ning streak—short. 








rR. Mack has still got the strength 
M and emotional force to defy the 
elements, like Noah, and shake an um- 
pire by the shoulders, but I was glad 
to see that he has finally realized that 
his son, Earl, is past the age for arduous 
labor. This spring he took Earl, a few 
years less than 60, off the coaching 
lines. “The boy is getting a little too 
old for the work,” said Cornelius ‘ten- 
derly. “From now on I will let him sit 
on the bench.” 

I offer this inspiration to Tin Pan 
Alley for what it is worth: the first 
father on record to honor the silver 
hairs of his son. 
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SAILING: 


Contender Llanoria 


“In 1926, when Herman F. Whiton was 
only 22, he became the first American to 
win the Scandinavian Gold Cup, a_ top 
international honor for 6-meter  sloops 
(over-all length about 37 feet) . In 1930 he 
was Long Island Sound champion in the 
same class, and in 1936 he won the Gold 
Cup a second time. 

Then faster American boats came along. 
A “Six” called Goose won the Gold Cup in 
1938 and 1939. International racing halted 


during the war. Then, when the Gold Cup 


series was resumed in 1947, Goose won 
again. 

Better Than Goose: Last fall Whiton, 
with fellow yachtsmen A. L. Loomis Jr. 
and Douglas Dillon, decided that for the 
Olympics this year they wanted something 
better than Goose, despite her record that 





.. of the first “Six” since °38 
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A little science was needed to smooth the course to the Olympics .. . 


was so impressive she virtually discouraged 





Newsweek— Ed Wergeles 


competition. They went to the best naval 
architect they knew: Olin Stephens, de- 
signer of Goose. 

Reluctantly, because he doubted whether 
he could better his own mark, Stephens 
started on new plans, and by December a 
4-foot model, about one-ninth life size, 
was undergoing tests in the Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology’s towing tank in 
Hoboken, N.J. Attached to an overhead 
carriage, the embryonic boat made 200 
runs through the 100-foot tank at different 
speeds and heeling angles. From instru- 
ments recording resistance and _ stability, 
technicians could predict the sailing quali- 
ties of the full-size boat. 

As this work went on, Whiton some- 
times wished that tank-testing had never 
been invented. But he would declare with 
a shrug: “What’s the point in trying to 
turn back the clock?” And as a sailor who 
was looking for speed, he didn’t mind the 
addition of a little science. Three months 
and three models later, he and Stephens 
decided they had found what they were 
looking for. And so, on May 15, the first 
“Six”. built in the United States since 1938 
was launched on Long Island Sound. 

In three weeks of sailing, Llanoria has 
shown marked superiority over Goose in 
the latter’s own medium—light weather. In 
one race over a course which approximated 
the Olympic 13%4-mile pattern, the new 
boat led the Goose by an easy eight min- 
utes. “She’s beautiful before the wind and 
reaching,” says Whiton, “and to windward 
I’ve never seen any boat you can trim as 
flat.” 

Olympie Course: To Whiton, the 
boat’s skipper, and Loomis, navigator, the 
course to England and the Olympics 
doesn’t look too tough. Starting this week 
end, Llanoria must lead some older boats 
in a series of races on the Sound which 
terminate with finals June 28-30. If all 
goes well, on July 9 Llanoria’s 5-ton hull 
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FAST RELIEF, 
help feed famished muscles 
with fresh blood! 


@ Why let the torment of 
stiff, lame muscles get you 
down? Sore muscles are 
often famished muscles... 
your bout with the lawn 
mower has burned up their 
nourishment! Rub some 
Absorbine Jr. on those sore 
muscles! It helps speed 
local circulation. Then 
fresh blood supplies your 
muscles with fresh nourish- 
ment for renewed energy. 
The pain and lameness ease 
fast! 

This time-proved for- 
mulaofrare medicinal herbs 
and other scientifically 
chosen ingredients has been 
famous more than 50 years. 
At all druggists ...$1.25a 
bottle. Get yours today,’ 
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Get your totals . . . your basic facts .. . faster with an 
Underwood Sundstrand Adding-Figuring Machine. 

For this machine is equipped with the world’s fastest key- 
board. Notice, there are only 10 figuring keys... concentrated 
under the finger tips of one hand. 

Even untrained operators acquire a swift, sure “touch” 
method after just a few minutes’ practice. And, because their 
fingers know this keyboard, operators keep their eyes on 
their work. No distracting, head swinging from work sheets 
back to machine. 
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to More Productive Hours. 

You'll be delighted with the versatility of Underwood 
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SPORTS — 





will be hoisted aboard the American Bank. 
er for the trip to Torquay, where the 
Olympic sailing events will be held. 

In the unfamiliar waters before Aug. 3, 
Whiton and his crew of four will have a 
week of practice for a racing series which 
America has never won. Whiton admits 
that little is known about this year’s for- 
eign competitors but Llanoria’s showing 
so far has given the owners great en- 
couragement: “We’re pretty happy about 
the boat, and no one’s going to take that 
away from us.” 


ENGLAND: 


Soggy Golf, Damp Derby 


At the Royal Lytham and St. Anne’s 
course in Lancashire, four days of rain 
soaked and chilled the contestants for the 
British Women’s Amateur Golf champion- 
ship. The 55-year-old tournament had 
never been played in nastier weather. Jean 
Donald, hefty Scottish ace, put on slacks 
for the first time in her golfing career, 
Louise Suggs, American amateur champion, 
wore her brother’s long Navy underwear 
beneath waterproof trousers. ; 

But if the weather was rugged, so was 
the final round on June 3. A seesaw battle 
over the 6,666-yard course placed the two 
women even at the 36th tee. Then Miss 
Donald’s drive caromed off a spectator into 
the rough. Rattled, she took a 3 to reach 
the green and carded a 6. Miss Sugg’s 5 
marked the end of a six-hour struggle 
which brought the championship to Amer- 
ica for the second straight year. The usual- 
ly poker-faced Georgian relaxed, and tears 
of exhaustion mixed with the rain on her 
cheeks. “I’m glad I won,” she murmured, 
“But I’ve never played in weather nearly 
as bad as this.” ; 
> South of London a week’s rain had made 
the track at Epsom Downs muddy and 
slick. It was still soft on June 5 when the 
sun came out for the royal family and 
nearly a million British subjects to watch 
a 100-to-9 shot win the 169th running of 
the Derby. My Leve, known for his liking 
of soft tracks, plowed to the front in the 
last 100 yards of the 114-mile race. My 
Babu, the favorite at 4 to 1, finished fourth. 
The two American entries, Black Tarquin 
and Senator II failed to show. 


BASEBALL: 
Phillies’ Boy 


For thirteen major-league scouts in 
Thomaston, Ga., graduation day at Robert 
E. Lee high school on June 1 meant they 
could begin bidding for pitcher Hugh Rad- 
cliffe (Newsweek, June 7). On June 3 the 
19-year-old boy, who had whiffed 28 bat- 
ters in one game and 210 in the season, 
signed with the Philadelphia Phillies for a 
$40,000 bonus. He was assigned to their 
Class B farm club at Wilmington, Del. 
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Ragtime to Riches 


The week of June 13-19 has been desig- 
nated as Irving Berlin Week. It couldn’t 
happen to a more deserving guy or a bet- 
ter set of tunes. With the air waves vibrat- 
ing Berliniana from “Alexander’s Ragtime 
Band” to “Doin’ What Comes Natur'lly,” 
the nation’s listening could hardly be more 
pleasant. For Irving Berlin, whose music 
is like most of the Americans it was writ- 
ten for—simple, sentimental, and to the 
point—has always followed his trade with 
this credo: “Popular songs should be what 
they are called. They should be songs and 
they should be popular.” 

Since most such “weeks” are usually 
designed to (1) promote directly a cause 
or a charity, or (2) boost indirectly a com- 
mercial venture, Irving Berlin Week is: of 
course expected to quicken a nostalgia for 
Berlin tunes in general and for those in 
M-G-M’s forthcoming picture, “Easter 
Parade,” im particular. But powerful as 





Brown Bros. 


M-G-M is, “Easter Parade” in itself would 
hardly be enough to command the tributes 
Berlin is getting these days. 
Anniversary Song: Irving Berlin 
Week is actually the frosting on a giant 
anniversary cake, for on May 11 Berlin 
passed his 60th birthday and at the same 
time marked his 40th year as a writer of 
songs his countrymen have always loved 
to sing. To honor these milestones, Rich- 
ard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein II, 
themselves no smail contributors to the 
American music scene, established an 
Irving Berlin scholarship at the Juilliard 
School of Music in New York City. And 
oft-repeated, in Tin Pan Alley and in 
Hollywood, was Jerome Kern’s famous re- 
mark: “Irving Berlin has no place in 
American music; he is American music.” 
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The slight tinge of commercialism which 
aided the setting of Irving Berlin Week 
bothered Berlin himself not at all. He 
knew first that the wholehearted reaction 
to the tribute was sincere, and he was 
touched. He knew also, as does any su- 
perior craftsman who is honest with him- 
self, that he had done work to deserve it. 
“T think I’m a pretty realistic guy about 
myself,” he told Newsweek. “I know how 
good I am and how bad I am. You can’t 
bluff yourself for 40 years in this business, 
so I think I know what I’m talking about. 
I’m a good song writer, and I know it. I 
have an excellent talent for writing songs. 
I have a terrific amount of energy and 
I work a lot. That’s all there is to it.” 

There was no evidence of the braggart 
when he spoke. His big horn-rimmed glasses 
had slipped down his nose a little, and 
his face was serious and earnest. He was a 
man who understood his trade, recognized 
the talents God had given him, and was 
justly proud of the way he had used them. 
He was also a man who was human, who, 
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But Berlin the artist was not satisfied, 
The entire production would carry his 
name prominently, even bear the title of 
one of his proudest songs. Just to be sure 
that everything went well and to be there 
if he was needed, he stayed in Hollywood 
—on his own $600,000—until the film was 
finished in February. Berlin the craftsinan, 
therefore, is not in conflict with Berlin 
the artist and man: He is merely comple. 
mentary. 

Causes: This facet of his character wil] 
never be better illustrated than by his 
attitude toward his “cause” songs. “God 
Bless America,” which he actually wrote in 
connection with the first world war, he did 
not publish at the time. The mood of the 
public was not sympathetic, he felt. Yet in 
1938, when he did bring it out, the time 
could not have been more right. The 
craftsman had done his job. The artist, 
however, refused any part of the royalties, 
They went to the Boy Scouts, the Girl 
Scouts, and the Campfire Girls. 

A more impressive example is the case 











like anyone else, liked to be praised for a 
job well done. And if, in the marketing 
of these talents. he sees to it that he is 
rewarded as well as—and usually better 
than—the next man, then so much the bet- 
ter. George Bernard Shaw never ignored 
the commercial implications of his talents. 
To understand the steady phenomenon 
that has been Berlin at his best it is neces- 
sary to understand the full details of this 
picture. Berlin, the songwriter, for ex- 
ample, negotiates with M-G-M to do 
“Easter Parade.” He insists on a contract 
for $600,000—plus 12% per cent of the 
net—for a certain number of new songs 
plus the use of some old familiars. This 
part of the job he completed last sum- 
mer. Thus Berlin the songwriter tech- 
nically fulfilled his part of the bargain. 





European 


Berlin in his “struggling” ragtime days and Berlin today at 60... Sgt. Berlin—1917 (left) and 1943 


International 


of “This Is the Army”—to the second 
world war what Sgt. Irving Berlin’s “Yip 
Yip Yaphank” was to the first. “This Is 
the Army,” through its varied career on 
the stage, in films, on records, and in sheet 
music, he turned over to the Army Emer- 
gency Relief Fund. All this so far has 
brought that worthy organization nearly 
$10,000,000. This sum, however, Berlin 
counts as no sacrifice on his part. 

What he is proudest of is the three and 
one-half years he spent with the show 
at home and abroad, for it gave those of 
later generations who missed Sgt. Berlin 
singing “Oh, How I Hate to Get Up in the 
Morning” in 1917 a chance to see him re- 
create it from 1942 to 1945. Those were 
years taken from his productive life, and 
this gift of time—plus the Legion of Merit 
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it brought him—fills him with profound 
satisfaction. 

But there is one song which Berlin 
eave away for no “cause” at all, save that 
of romance. In 1926 he married Ellin 
Mackay, daughter of Clarence Mackay, the 
ereat mogul of Postal Telegraph. To his 
bride, he presented the title and $50,000 
advance royalties to a song he had written 
the year before. It was “Always,” and it 
was to be prophetic of an ideal marriage. 

Remember: At the time, however, the 
newspaper headlines had indicated other- 
wise. Mackay, the stories read, objected to 
his daughter’s choice. She was marrying 
Izzy Baline, the immigrant son of a rabbi, 
without his consent—the same Izzy who 
had come to this country with his family 
from Russia in 1893 and had begun his 
career in a Bowery joint called Nigger 
Mike’s. In contrast to that beginning, the 
Irving Berlins recently announced the en- 
gagement of the oldest of their three 
daughters, Mary Ellin, to Dennis S. Bur- 
den, a social figure. Except for The Daily 
News, which printed an editorial saying 
“we think it’s swell,” almost all the papers 
handled the news in a routine way on the 
society pages. 

It was at Nigger Mike’s that Berlin 
wrote his first published song—‘Marie 
From Sunny Italy”—only the young and 
skinny Izzy did not produce both music 
and words as became his later practice. 
For this effort, he just wrote the lyrics. 
The music was by Nigger Mike’s pianist, 
one M. Nicholson. Although Izzy was a 
singing waiter, he learned his first piano 
there, by watching and picking his way 
around, And that’s the reason he still can 
play in only one key: F sharp. 

By Berlin’s own admission F sharp is 
“the easiest key for a faker and the hard- 
est key for a musician.” To translate his 
brain children, therefore, Berlin uses a very 
peculiar instrument. A lever, which can 
be set at any desired key, shifts the entire 
keyboard. While the composer happily 
pounds away in F sharp, C or A comes 
out with the greatest of ease. Although 
Berlin has to have his pianos specially 
built nowadays, he says that when he be- 
gan in Tin Pan Alley everybody used 
them, for very few could read music or 
play in anything but one key. 

Struggles: As almost the whole world 
knows, “Alexander’s Ragtime Band,” writ- 
ten in 1911, was Irving Berlin’s first big 
hit. As he himself now says: “My struggles 
didn’t actually begin until after I’d written 
‘Alexander’s Ragtime Band.’ It’s been a 
struggle ever since to keep success going.” 

Although that “struggle” appears to 


have been uniformly successful, there were - 


times when it didn’t seem so to Berlin. 
Tn 1912, six months after his first marriage 
—to Dorothy Goetz, sister of Ray Goetz, 
the producer—his wife died. He was incon- 
solable, and his music generally showed it, 
reflecting the mood of the sentimental 
ballad rather than the rhythm of ragtime. 
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On the set of “Easter Parade”: Berlin and Fred Astaire 


The stock-market crash brought ‘Berlin 
into another bad period. Like many others 
in show business, he had invested heavily. 
He lost his first fortune and thought he 
was licked. “I wrote so many bad songs 
then,” he says. But then came “Say It 
Isn’t So” in 1932 and the author of “A 
Pretty Girl Is Like a Melody” (Ziegfeld 
Follies—1919), “Say It With Music” 
(Music Box Revue—1921) , and “Remem- 
ber” (1925) was himself again. 

Rewriter: With “Easter Parade” (As 
Thousands Cheer—1933) Berlin pulled a 
trick which has helped him time and time 
again. He needed a big rotogravure num- 
ber but couldn’t find it easily. Then he 
remembered a flop song he had written in 
1917. “Smile and show your dimple,” it 
had run. “You'll find it’s very simple.” It 
was, he admits, “a complete copy on the 
idea of ‘Pack Up Your Troubles.’ ” With 
new lyrics, the “dimple” song became 
“Easter Parade.” “I don’t think my music 
is very different,” he says. “I'll rewrite the 
same thing many times.” 

“IT don’t think you can change your 
talent,” Berlin said, peering through and 
above his glasses. “What you do is devel- 
ep your talent. You become a little more 
expert (maybe too much so) and sharpen 
your tools. That’s all.” As an example, 
he cited “White Christmas,” which has al- 
ready become an ageless American classic. 
“Thirty years ago, I would have written 
about June,” he admitted. “And I wouldn’t 
have written lyrics that gracefully.” 

Berlin feels that his most professional 
job is the 1946 Broadway hit, the still cur- 
rent “Annie Get Your Gun.” On a Friday 


when Rodgers and Hammerstein, the pro- 
ducers, asked him to do it, he was doubt- 
ful that he could write the kind of “hill- 
billy” music he felt was called for. But by 
Monday he had two songs ready and ac- 
cepted the job. “There’s No Business Like 
Show Business” was a Berlin natural. It, 
and “Doin’ What Comes Natur’lly” he 
calls “good song-writer tunes.” 

The Rules: Although Berlin admits he 
is a deadline pisher, he does like to have 
a first draft ready for rehearsals. “I have 
to have a reason to go to the piano,” he 
says. Doing a show or a movie is “like 
jumping off the deep end of a cold pool.” 
Individual songs come easier. At 60 he 
feels fine about his career. “I’ve never 
felt. as good about it,” he said. “It takes 
me less time today than it did 30 years 
ago.” 

Most of the Berlin lyrics—which are 
harder for him than the music—come ftom 
ideas. “I can improvise a tune, not the 
idea. The idea I just have to sweat out. 
Amateurs,” he says, “can break the rules— 
but only as an exception. No matter how 
you look at it, it’s a job and it has to be 
done a certain way. And the hit that some 
amateur gets by breaking all the rules is 
good for only one time. You’ve got to stick 
by the rules.” 

And sticking by these rules—principally 
those requiring a good song, timing, and 
subject matter—is now keeping Berlin 
from writing the kind of “cause” song he’d 
like most to write. “I’d give my right arm 
to write a peace song,” he said, “but it 
can’t be done. People don’t march off to 
peace.” 
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If You Need More Operating Cash 


Investigate Commercial Credit's 


Plan Now! 





MORE PROFITABLE 
Many companies realize they could 
cut costs, increase profits, if they 
had more operating cash. 


MORE LIBERAL 
Whether your needs call for 
$10,000 or $1,000,000, you will 
find our Commercial Financing 
Plan gives you more money than 
your usual sources will lend. 





EARN HOW LITTLE money costs 


MORE FLEXIBLE 
No more worries about renewals, 
calls or periodic clean-ups of loans. 
Our Commercial Financing Plan 
gives you a continuing source of 
more operating cash. 


LOW IN COST 
You may find you would have to 
secure a rate of 4% per annum, or 
less, on a commercial time loan to 
keep the cost comparative. 


... how much 


more you can get... how long you can use it 
.and many other advantages available under 
our modern Commercial Financing Plan. Send 
today for our book, “A Better Way to Finance 
Your Business’... Phone or write the nearest 


Commercial Credit Corporation office listed below. 








COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 = New York 17 = Chicago 6 
Los Angeles 14 ® San Francisco 6 © Portland 5, Ore... and other offices in more than 
300 cities of the United States and Canada. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
CONPANY 


Capital and Surplus § 80,000,000 
BALTIMORE y 
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A Sleepy Sleepy Hollow 


“Sleepy Hollow,” which came to Bro:d- 
way on June 3, was quick ‘to launch the 
1948-49 theater season, but otherwise it 
is woefully lacking in anything resembling 
speed or pace. And, to get the worst over 
with at once, it has surprisingly little hu- 
mor and only an occasional comedy situ- 
ation to liven a plot that lives up to the 
placid implications of its title. 

Based on Washington Irving’s “Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow,” the Russell Maloney- 
Miriam Battista book presents a_ timid, 
gangling Ichabod Crane who can’t stand 
the oppressive civilization of the New 
Haven, Conn., of 1795 and starts West to 
be a pioneer and kill Indians. Ichabod gets 
as far as the Hudson River and stops off 
in Sleepy Hollow. There the story almost 
stops with him as he gets mixed up in a 
local romance and as he copes with his 
materialized conscience, Cotton Mather, a 
disappointed Indian, and, of course, the 
headless horseman. 

Gil Lamb, as Ichabod, is likable and 
often amusing in a role that leaves most of 
the work to him. Betty Jane Watson and 
Hayes Gordon bring a pair of fine voices to 
George Lessner’s better than merely pleas- 
ing songs—particularly “Here and Now,” 
and “I’m Lost.” 

Aside from these brighter moments in 
Ichabod’s dullish adventures, “Sleepy Hol- 
low” is distinguished chiefly by its elegant 
costumes and imaginative sets. While this 
isn’t necessarily a fate worse than death, 
sets and costumes never seem quite enough 
to replace action and the spoken word. 
(Steepy .Hottow. Lorraine Lester, pro- 
ducer. John O'Shaughnessy, director. Jo 
Mielziner, sets. David Ffolkes, costumes. 
Anna Sokolow, choreography.) 


Darby-Graphic Houmas 
Lamb and Watson in “Sleepy Hollow 
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KO precious pre-war bottled in bond 
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Food—ours to have and to hold 


QUICK-FROZEN or in cans. dried or powdered, processed or 
in bulk. foods can now be kept fresh and flavorful from har- 
vest to harvest... or longer. 

For this we can thank research... and better materials. 

There's nitrogen, for example. that protects the flavor 
and nutritional values of packaged foods. It is also used to 
protect delicate foods... butter and vegetable oils . . . keep- 
ing them sweet and free from undesirable odors. 

Plastic-lined cans resist food acids and alkalies for months 
on end. They eliminate all contact with metal... and thus 
serve as an added guard against flavor contamination. 
Plastic-treated milk bottle hoods keep pouring surfaces ster- 
ile-clean ... and new plastic containers, tough and pliable, 
“seal in” food's flavor and freshness. 


Stainless steel. too, easily cleaned and sterilized, gives us 





LINDE NITROGEN ¢ LINDE OXYGEN ¢ 
Eiecrrover ALLoys AND METALS ¢ HAYNES STELLITE ALLOYS ¢ 


Products of Divisions and Units include 
BAKELITE, KRENKE, VINYON, AND VINYLITE PLASTICS © NATIONAL CARBONS 


spoilage-free tanks. vats. hoppers, filters and great kettles 
that help prepare and process food for our use. 

The people of Union Carbide produce many materials 
essential to the growing, handling and preservation of 
foods. They also produce hundreds of other materials for 
the use of science and industry, thus helping maintain 
American leadership in meeting the needs of mankind, 


FREE: You are invited to send for the new illustrated booklet, “Prod- 
uets and Processes. which shows how science and industry use 
UCC’s Alloys, Chemicals, Carbons, Gases and Plastics. 


Unrton CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET UCC] NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





e ACHESON ELECTRODES ¢ EVEREADY FLASHLIGHTS AND BATTERI! 


Prest-O-LITE ACETYLENE «© PYROFAX GAS 


STONE AND TREK ANTI-FREEZES © SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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Eradicating Brooklynese 


“It was lader den I tought, so I fig- 
gered I bedder see if de dame wuz standin’ 
on anudder corner. Dis boid walks by, so 
[ ast as I jerns ’im: ‘Hey, bud, is dis toity 
toid an’ toid, I sez...” 

This jargon, delivered nasally and rapid- 
lv with a tight jaw, draws down ridicule 
on countless New Yorkers, whether they 
are from Brooklyn, the Bronx, or Man- 
hattan. According to Dr. Letitia Raubi- 
check of the New York Board of Educa- 
tion, colleges today are “full of unfor- 
tunate young men and women, belatedly 
aware of the crippling handicap of sub- 
standard speech, frantically trying to undo 
Min six months the bad speech habits of 
twenty years.” 

“In any life situation,” says Dr. Raubi- 
check, who is head of the board’s Depart- 
ment of Speech Improvement, “a person 
Mis immediately judged by his clothing and 
his speech. Vulgar clothing can be replaced 
in a half hour by the expenditure of a few 
dollars; but the casting off of poor speech 
habits . . . is the weary, heartbreaking 
task of years.” 

Dr. Raubicheck’s department has been 
‘esearching speech problems and _ testing 
children and teacher-training methods for 
‘he past eight years. She found that good 
yeech must be taught specifically and 
very early in the child’s development. On 
May 31 the Board of Education an- 
nounced that it was putting her findings 
to work in the New York public-school 
system next fall. 

Under the new plan, speech improve- 
ment will no longer be incidental but a 
lefinite part of the elementary-school pro- 
gram. Choral speaking, classroom dra- 
matics, parliamentary procedure, group 
liscussions, and interviews all will help to 
build good speech habits—free of for- 
eignisms, localisms, and vulgarisms. “Re- 
gardless of economic status, family back- 
ground, or any other obstructing factors,” 
Dr. Raubicheck emphasizes, “good, clear, 
effective speech is the birthright of every 
American child.” 

Thirty-three New York City teachers 
are now taking a pilot course in teacher 
training. Next fall 21 afternoon courses 
will be available to elementary-classroom 
instructors so that they can not only 
teach Junior his ABC’s but also how to 
pronounce them correctly. 
























By These Presents 


Aside from the credit or degree it repre- 
‘ents, what is the 1948 graduate getting 
in the way of a diploma? If he is leaving 
one of the so-called better small colleges 
or private schools, the chances are he is 
heing given a genuine but scarce “sheep- 
sk.” a real parchment scroll. But the 
certificates being passed out at this year’s 
con:mencements are mostly vellum, imita- 
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“NOT ON MY PAYROLL... 
BUT WORKING FOR ME!” 


Railway Express is part of everyone’s business, always ready to 
go to work for you just where and when you need it, whether you 
use its nation-wide shipping facilities daily or only occasionally. 

Now available to Railway Express — and to your business — 
are 500 new, high-speed, passenger train-equipped cars. New 
motor vehicles, too, are part of the constructive Railway Express 
effort to offer you better service. 

These and other improvements take time—and money. Add to 
them today’s higher maintenance and operating costs and you 
will see the necessity for adequate rates which are helping to 
make Railway Express America’s high standard shipping service. 


RAILWAY EXPRESS 


... Maintains 23,000 offices (there’s one near your 
factory, office or home); 


... Uses 10,000 passenger trains every day; 


..- Has 18,000 motor vehicles in its pick-up and de- 
livery services; 


... Offers extra-fast Air Express with direct service to 
1,078 cities and towns. 
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BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY 


A Masterpiece © 


of Canada’s Largest 
_ Independent Distillery 
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Tommy Weber 


Dunn: In 60 years diplomas shrank 


tion parchment, or linen-rag paper affairs. 

It was linen-rag degrees that Columbia 
University presented to a record 7,995 aca- 
demic candidates on June 1, while Dwight 
D. Eisenhower—who was to become presi- 
dent June 7—looked on in cap and 
gown. Only the eight honorary-degree 
recipients—who burned no midnight oil 
studying—took home real sheepskins. 

Columbia’s diplomas were also smaller. 
In 1947 the university cut their size from 
15 inches by 2144 to 10 by 12—chopping 
off almost two-thirds. According to Wal- 
ter E. Dunn, who at 80 might be called 
the dean of diploma manufacturers, this 
shrinkage has been genera! and steady dur- 
ing his 60 years in the business. Dunn 
is manager of the diploma department of 
Ames & Rollinson, a New York firm found- 
ed in 1869 which claims to be the oldest 
and largest “diploma mill.” The company 
makes more than 35,000 diplomas a year, 
as well as some 1,000 scrolls, awards, and 
such special jobs as the illuminated Book 
of Remembrance at St. John the Divine 
which lists the 60,000-odd benefactors of 
the cathedral. 

The Smaller the Better: “A diploma 
may be just as hard to earn,” says Dunn, 
“but the one the student will earn in 
June is probably only half as large as his 
father’s, and only one-fourth as big as the 
one his grandfather brought home and 
hung on the wall.” 

When Dunn entered the firm as an office 
boy, the standard college diploma was 
19 by 24 inches. “Every few years the di- 
mensions shrank,” he recalls. “Today 6 by 
8 inches is the popular size. We even do 
some as small as 3 by 5 inches for some 
commercial schools and hospitals. Job ap- 
plicants and visiting nurses carry these 
credentials with them, and the card size 
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WHY THEY Went 
TO OXLANDINE 


ites 


OYS' WEAR 


A Combination 
of Reasons 


ROBERT L. HAYS 


beg President 
wi The Kaynee Company 


4 Says: 


During 1945 it became apparent that 
we needed additional manufacturing 
facilities. We made a very intensive 
study of where to locate a branch 
factory and decided on Pawhuska, 
Oklahoma for the following reasons: 


1. Oklahoma presented a new and 
unexploited area for the textile 
industry. 


There was adequate native labor 
available — young, educated, 
anxious and willing to work. 


. State laws in Oklahoma were fair 
and attractive for new industry. 


- Oklahoma _ geographically was 
well located for the distribution 
of our product. 


. The cooperative spirit of the 
Chamber of Commerce, the 
business men, and the people 
in the community was so 
outstanding that we knew that 
we would have a successful 
Operation there. 


. Our branch plant has been in 
Operation a year and our most op- 
timistic hopes have been realized, 


Oklahoma has many business advantages . 
in addition to those which appealed 

to Kaynee. Send for this book of 

information which describes graphically, 

12 of this state’s favorable factors. A 

special confidential survey report 

relating to your own business will be 

prepared on request. 
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{its in a purse.” The smaller forms are 
eased in leather. While a full-size real 
sheepskin might have cost the school 
about $1.50, the leather case may boost 
the price of the smaller paper certificate 
up to $2. 

Dunn attributes the diploma deflation 
not only to convenience, but to the fact 
that in former days it was stylish for all 
professors and instructors to sign the di- 
ploma. Now, as a rule, only the college 
president and the president of the board 
of trustees sign. And graduates are shy- 
ing away from Latinization of their own 
names, today preferring “Charles” to the 
former “Carolus.” 

Rat Bait: If the diploma withers and 
warps with the years, Dunn assures the 
graduate that he has genuine parchment, 
probably from the side of an English 
sheep. The true sheepskin is also a tidbit 
for rats and mice, he warns, so keep di- 
plomas out of rodents’ reach. One man 
came in to Dunn a few years ago, com- 
plaining that a cat had eaten both a 
Princeton degree and one from a law 
school. Checking revealed that the man 
had not even attended either school, so he 
got no new diplomas, as_ replacements 
must be certified. 

For Ames & Rollinson is actually no di- 
ploma mill. A father once brought his 
daughter in to see Dunn, explaining that 
he “wanted to buy her a good diploma.” 
“All the other girls in her set had them, so 
she wanted one too,” Dunn chuckles. “He 
was crestfallen and she cried when I told 
them diplomas were not for sale.” 
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With laboratory stamp of approval still fresh and shiny, 
Trane speeds its new heating champion to market, so you can plan 
now to give your heating system that New Look next winter ! 


It’s trim. It’s smart. It’s sturdy. And when you tie 
it in On your steam or hot water heating system, 
you can say goodbye to chill and draft. 


Invisible fingers of warmth rub out cold spots almost instantly; 
Smooth currents of comfort are power-driven 
even to those hard-to-reach corners. 





Any temperature you desire— 
day or night. This unit responds 
instantly to the call of your 
thermostat. If it’s heat in a hurry 
you want—here it is! 





Economical, too! It keeps air in 
gentle motion; nudges lazy ceil- 
ing heat, hustles it back to the 
working zone... guards your 
heating dollars. 





No tools required to adjust the 
simple directional louvers that 
spread an even blanket of 
warmth throughout the heated 
areas, corner to corner. 


And small! A unit less than 20” 
square, weighing less than 60 
pounds, warms over 1,000 
square feet of floor space in 
sub-zero weather ! 





This compact new product of the world’s largest manufacturers of 
unit heaters and other heating and air conditioning equipment is 
designed especially for stores, offices, factories.* There’s a size and style 
that’s right for you. Stocked by 300 distributors for prompt delivery. 
Get details from any of the 80 Trane Sales Offices, or direct from 
the factory. Ask for the new Trane Type H Unit Heater. 


*Not for your home; there you need famous Trane Convector-radiators | 


TRANE 


MANUFACTURING 






ENGINEERS OF 


HEATING and AIR 
CONDITIONI 
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| MAIL THIS TODAY FOR MORE DETAILS 


THE TRANE COMPANY 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 


the new Trane Model H Unit Heater. 


| 

| 

Please send me more information about 
| 

| 

| 
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THE TRANE COMPANY, LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN. ALSO: TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
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AMERICAN 
RAILROAD 5 


most popular car 
in America! 


Yr S—the familiar, hard-working rail- 
road freight car! 

You almost live out of it! You depend 
upon it for virtually everything you eat, 
everything you wear, everything you 
use. 

Freight cars are owned by many dif- 
ferent railroads all over the country— 
and yet all of them can run on any rail- 
road, carrying anything, anywhere, in 
any season. 

Take this boxcar, for example. The 
brother of every other American freight 
car, it has interchangeable wheels, 
axles, trucks, brakes, draft gear, and 
couplings. It fits into any train, and can 
be repaired with standard parts at any 
railroad shop in America. 

This universal interchange of free- 
wheeling freight cars is the basis of the 
mass transportation that makes possible 
the marvel of American large-scale pro- 
duction. It is the very foundation of our 
system of marketing, which gives the 
American consumer the widest possible 
choice in the things he buys. 
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These things could not have been 
achieved—and they could not be main- 
tained today—without the cooperation 
of railroads which, while competing 
vigorously with one another, also work 
together through such organizations as 
their mutual agency, the Association of 
American Railroads. And today—as in 
the past—they are engaged in a wide- 
range program of research and develop- 
ment in equipment, materials, and 
methods, to help maintain American 
railroads as the most economical, the 
most efficient, the safest mass transpor- 
tation system in the world. 





_._ WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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Best Regards 


After such sodden offerings as “April 
Showers” (Newsweek, April 5), it is nice 
to discover that at least one Hollywood 
producer can build a film around an old 
vaudeville team without shedding croeo. 
dile tears. “Give My Regards to Broad. 
way” is a delightful story about an 
ex-trouper and family in which for once 
nobody takes to drink, and some fine 





Vaudevillians: Lawrence and Dailey 


period songs, including the George M. 
Cohan favorite for which the film is 
named, are reprised without being unduly 
mired in the molasses of nostalgia. 

The trouper who here is sure of the 
eventual return of the old four-a-day is 
Albert Norwick (Charles Winninger), once 
billed at the New York Palace and points 
west as “Albert the Great.” He has enough 
good sense to keep a roof over his family’s 
head by working as assistant foreman in 
an appliance factory. But in his spare 
time he trains his son Bert (Dan Dailey) 
and his two daughters (Jane Nigh and 
Barbara Lawrence) until they are experts 
in the old song, dance, and juggling se 
quences. 

However, love turns out to be stronger 
than grease paint. Both daughters marty 
nonperforming suitors. Bert meets a fasci- 
nating girl named Helen (Nancy Guild) 
and, for all his song and dance talents, 
accepts an engineering scholarship. And 
Albert ‘finally abandons his dream of a0 
act to be called “Albert the Great and 
Family” when his old agent (Charlie 
Ruggles) can’t book him with Billy Rose. 

Solid performances by such old-timers 
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| \OVERTISING REALLY MOVES INTO ACTION OFF THE PAGES OF McCALL’S! 


1948 
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She doesn’t buy just 
clothes— but a 

vision of how attractive 

she'll look in them 





It’s a picture of 
herself at her best, wearing 
what she perhaps saw first on 
advertising or editorial pages 
of McCall’s Style and Beauty 
section—over 30 pages of 
smart new ideas each month. 


McCall’s unique 
Three-Magazines-in One 
make-up lets your advertising 
match the moods of women in 
more than 3,800,000 homes, 
and implants your brand in 
their buying pictures. 


























Now Lknow why Schlitz ts... 
lhe Beer that made Milwaukee Famous!” 


© 1948, JOS. SCHLITZ BREWING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS 
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as Winninger and Fay Bainter as his long- 
suffering wife, combined with Miss Guild's 
decorative qualities and young Dan 
Dailey’s offhand expertness both as vocal- 
ist and hoofer, make “Give My Regards 
: to Broadway” the kind of bright and 
PS pever-never land entertainment that is as 
pleasant as it is trivial. (Give My Re- 
girps To Broapway. Twentieth Century- 
° . Fox. Walter Morosco, producer. Lloyd 
, Bacon, director. Technicolor.) 


rs’ O 

* . . 
tea Goddard’s Hazard 
A The comic agenda of “Hazard” has al- 
mC ways been good for laughs, and there’s no 
“¥ veason why it shouldn’t be passably amus- 
ing this time. If you demand a major 
leparture from the pattern, here it is: 
Paulette Goddard is an incurable gambler 
whose neurotic compulsion is the result of 
her soldier-fiancé’s death overseas. And 
Ze now you can forget that angle, just as 
everyone else in the movie does. 
What really counts is that Paulette has 
lost $16,000 to Fred Clark and _ rather 
thoughtlessly paid him off with bad 
checks. Although a tough operator, Clark 
is almost a gentleman. Rather than send 
Miss Goddard to jail, he offers to cut her 
for high card: If she wins, the debt is can- 
celed; if she loses, he marries her. Paulette 
of course loses and lams out of New York. 

Clark hires Macdonald Carey—a very 
t te superior type of private eve—to fetch the 
hee inpulsive welsher back. From here in, the 
nate mutually antagonistic relationship — be- 
ee tween pursued and pursuer is extended 
across the continent with time out for the 
See biffs and bams that invariably blossom 
into a deep, rich love. 

In short, the authors, director, and a 
willing cast properly regard “Hazard” as 
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broad comedy and play it with a barn door 
their canvas. As a result there are 
enough spontaneous guffaws to make up 
for the flubs and the seasonal silliness. 
(Hazarp. Paramount. Mel Epstein, pro- 
ducer. George Marshall, director.) 


as 


Other Movies 


River Lapy (Universal-International): 
Although Yvonne DeCarlo owns a strik- 
ing wardrobe, a Mississippi River gam- 
bling boat, and the better part of a 
logging town, it isn’t enough to win her 
the hand of Rod Cameron—a happy-go- 
lucky, fiercely independent lumberjack. 
While Miss DeCarlo’s intentions are strict- 
ly honorable, Carcron also finds them a 
little oppressive and marries Helena Car- 
ter, a local girl who has just returned from 
finishing school. If you can be persuaded 
to sit out this arboreal impasse, you will 
be rewarded with a ripsnorting logjam— 
dynamite and all. 

Fric-Frac (Oxford Films, Inc.): Fern- 
andel, Michel Simon, and Arletty have 
lent their considerable talents to a piece 
of purely Gallic tomfoolery which, if your 
French includes the slang of the Paris 
underworld, is good for some hearty laughs 
and unabashed sex. If you don’t speak 
French, you will probably wonder why 
anybody outside of Paris would waste his 
time on it. 

Tue Futter Brush Man (Columbia): 
In the role of a Fuller Brush man with 
«a penchant for sticking his foot in the 
wrong doors, Red Skelton has plenty of 
opportunity to display his particular 
brand of mugging. Although his routine 
hasn’t changed by the merest twitch of 
an eyebrow through the years, it still 
manages to be funny in spots. 


Gamblers and guns: Goddard with Macdonald Carey and Fred Clark 
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CALL WABASH 


To speed your freight to 
the four corners or the cen- 
ter of the United States, 
ship the direct way... via 
Wabash ...to and through 
the “Heart of America.” 


Between East and West, the 
strategically located Wabash 
“highballs” your freight 
with direct-line service from 
Buffalo to Kansas City... 
and Wabash serves North 
and South equally well. Get 
the details of Wabash ser- 
vice. Just phone a Wabash 
Freight Representative. 
There’s one near you! 


C. J. SAYLES 
General Freight Traffic Manager 
St. Lovis 1, Mo. 
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“? 20% Federal Tax 
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THE FIRST FIVE MINUTES 


More can be done in the first five minutes 
after a FIRE starts than in the following 
five hours. The time to fight a FIRE is 
when it is small. 

GLOBE Sprinklers are always ready to 
take advantage of those first five minutes. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
Wew York, Chicago, Philadelphia - Offices in nearly all principal cities 
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Freedom Wanted 


Ellis Gibbs Arnall, former governor of 
Georgia, is one of America’s most literate 
as well as liberal politicians. His second 
book, “What the People Want,” is the 
result of a 75,000-mile trek across 47 of the 
48 states, a sort of personalized “Inside 
US.A.” that will inform, excite, and some- 
times annoy the assorted citizenry whose 
beliefs and hopes form the basis of Arnall’s 
bright pages. 

Unlike “The Shore Dimly Seen,” in 
which in 1946 Arnall restated a lot of 
old-fashioned American truths about liber- 
alism, the ex-governor’s new volume does 
not take its title from “The Star-Span- 
gled Banner.” But opposite the first page 
are these words from Francis Scott Key’s 
famous song: 


O! Thus be it ever when free men shall 
stand 

Between their loved homes and wild war’s 
desolation 


According to Arnall, what the American 
people want in this year of indecision is 
what they have wanted ever since the 
days of the founding fathers—human free- 
dom and human rights. But now they 
want these ancient American verities trans- 
lated into modern terms. 

The People Speak: As Arnall showed 
in his earlier book, he knows all sorts of 
people—those who walk the streets of the 
small Georgia towns with which he is so 
familiar, and those in high places in all 
the states and in Washington. He meets 
them on good terms, with a smile always 
and a wisecrack now and then. 

Thus we hear from the garageman and 
the business executive, from Harry Tru- 
man, the La Follette brothers, an assorted 
variety of governors, and senators like 
Wayne Morse, who, with Arnall, stand 
a little left of center. The ex-governor 
would make a good reporter. He can re- 
cord conversation with the fidelity of a 
dramatist, and he can sum up a situation 
or describe a scene with remarkable econ- 
omy of words. Since he is at heart a sati- 
rist, albeit a gentle one, his comments 
upon the state of things never lack in- 
terest. 

Arnall begins his book with a spirited 
account of the Talmadge ‘“counterrevo- 
lution” in Georgia, against which, as 
governor of the state, he set himself firm- 
ly. His discussion of its “techniques of 
Fascism” is revealing and scary. From 
Georgia he wanders all over the country 
and he comes to certain conclusions be- 
fore his travels end. 

He finds that the people, wherever 
they are—on a Georgia back road, along 
the Columbia River, or in South Boston— 
all want fundamentally the same things. 
Among these are a roof over their head, 
free trade in goods, free communication 
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Every page of your family album pictures the changes 
that have come to your own family through the years. 


Marriage, your first child, your new home—cach 
brought financial responsibilities that had to be faced. 
And if you are an average man, life insurance offered the 
only answer to these problems. 


First, a safe future for your bride. The answer: low- 
cost term insurance, which you converted to a life policy 
when you got your first raise. And as the children came 
along, your life underwriter suggested a family income 
plan, to guarantee a regular monthly income through 
their growing-up years. 


If you prospered and were able to round out your 
program through additional life insurance, you may have 
provided for the children’s educations the same sure way. 


In a few years now, when college is completed and 
your own Dick and Janet have become self-supporting, 


your thoughts will turn to retirement. As a New England 
Mutual policyholder, you have the comforting knowledge 
that your policies have built up substantial cash values, 
and that their liberal provisions will allow you to enjoy 
the fruits of your savings in several different ways. 


Your New England Mutual Career Underwriter will 
be glad to show you how to arrange for the most effective 
distribution of these proceeds. Or, if no representative is 
listed in your telephone book, write to our Personal Service 
Bureau, 501 Boylston Street, Boston 17, Massachusetts. 


New England Mutual 


Ly Insurance Company of Boston 


George Willard Smith, President Agencies in Principal Cities Coast fo Coast 
The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America—1835 














Cleveland Restaurant Owner Buys | 
Big New Reach-in Refrigerator | 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


Vardis Kriaris, owner of Sunbright Cafe, | 
Cleveland, O., has been depending on | 
Frigidaire for satisfactory refrigeration for | 
20 years. He recently purchased a new 
Frigidaire reach-in refrigerator. An impor- 
tant item to him is the service rendered by 
his Frigidaire dealer, 

Says Mr. Kriaris, “When occasionally 





our equipment has required servicing, Gar- 
della Brothers, Cleveland, have always 


been right on the job. They are the kind of | 
people we like to do business with.” | 
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of ideas, and a chance to live in freedom. 
The old American vision, Arnall finds, may 
be blurred, but it has not vanished. The 
people want free institutions, and they 
know that in order to maintain them they 
themselves must be free. (WHAT THE PEO- 
PLE Want. By Ellis Gibbs Arnall. 286 
pages. Lippincott. $3.50.) 


Just Growed Again 


In March 1852 a Boston publisher 
quietly placed on sale a two-volume novel 
by a professor’s wife. On the day of pub- 
lication eager readers bought 3,000 copies. 
Within four months the bewildered au- 
thoress had collected $10,000 in royalties. 
A year later “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” had 





Eliza crossing the ice: The fabulous Uncle Tom is revived 


run into 120 editions and sold an amazing 
300,000 copies. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
novel was even more popular abroad. 
Three months after it appeared in London 
copies: were selling at the rate of 1,000 a 
week, and the publisher was employing 
400 people and seventeen presses exclu- 
sively for its production. More than 
1,500,000 copies circulated in Great Brit- 
ain and the colonies alone. 

It is paradoxical, therefore, that in re- 
cent years the complete “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” should have virtually disappeared 
from bookdealers’ shelves. So many read- 
ers urged its reprint that the Modern Li- 
brary has now published a new edition of 
what it terms “certainly the most influen- 
tial book ever written in America.” 

Young Mas’r George, Simon Legree, 
Little Eva, Topsy, and white-thatched 
Uncle Tom march through its pages with 
a brilliance and pathos undimmed by 
time. The simple, tearful tale is as dra- 
matic today as it was when Mrs. Stowe 
hopefully sent its first chapter to an anti- 
slavery weekly 97 years ago. (UNCLE 
Tom’s Capin. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
552 pages. Modern Library. $1.25.) 


Welles on Palestine 


Sumner Welles, former Under Secretary 
of State, says in his new book, “We Need 
Not Fail”—a study of the Palestine prob. 
lem as it affects the future of the United 
Nations—that there is no ground “in law 
or in equity” on which the Arabs can base 
their claim to “the right of sovereign jur- 
isdiction over Palestine.” 

In his brief but potent essay Welles 
declares that the charge that the Jews, in 
their search for a haven in Palestine, are 
“invaders” is both “unfounded and ab. 
surd.” He further claims that. in the light 
of historic justice, the United Nations will 
be guilty of no “act of aggression” if jt 
backs to the limit the partition of Pales. 






ee 


Bettmann Archive 


tine. Partition, Welles believes, is neces- 
sary for the interests of both Jews and 
Arabs, and even more for world peace. 
Basie Facts: Although no _ brilliant 
polemicist, Welles is a straightforward writ- 
er. He makes four major contentions to 
back up his belief in partition and the 
right of the United Nations to intervene 
in the bloody drama of the Near East. 
> For the last 30 years, he recalls, the 
right to determine the destiny of Palestine 
has been legally vested in the organized 
society of nations—first in the League of 
Nations and now in the United Nations. 
> During 1,200 of the 3,000 years which 
have passed since the Israelites first en- 
tered the Holy Land, the Jews have been 
a “dominant force” there. The Arabs have 
been dominant for only 400 years. 
> Since the Holy Land became a Turkish 
province in 1517, both the Jews and the 
Arabs have inhabited Palestine. Never, by 
their own efforts, have the Arabs won 
independence from the Turks—but only 
because the first world war allies so willed 
it through the treaty of Sevres. 
> While the holy places in Palestine are 
sacred to Jews, Arabs, Moslems, and 
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“Our Unknown Ex-President: a 
Portrait of Herbert Hoover,” by 
Eugene Lyons, is reviewed by Ray- 
mond Moley in his regular Perspec- 
tive column, page 100. 
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Christians alike, Palestine has never been 
the spiritual homeland of the Arabs. It 
has been the homeland of the Jews. 

On these bases, Welles builds a solid 
argument that this historic background 
should be recognized and the United Na- 
tions empowered to enforce the “justice” 
of the situation. He believes this is of vast 
importance, for the final decision and ac- 
tion of the United Nations will, he says, 
“shape our own national destinies and the 
future of humanity.” 

“We Need Not Fail” is a provocative 
and timely book, written with calm dis- 
passion and a respect for facts, which 
Welles uses to support his forthright asser- 
tion that the “policy of the United States 
in the case of Palestine has been devoid 
of vision and devoid of principle.” (WE 
Neep Not Fam. By Sumner Welles. 143 
pages. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50) 


Other Books 


Rese. Rarer: RaApHaeEL SEMMES’S 
Cruise IN THE C. S. S. Sumer. Edited 
by Harpur Allen Gosnell, Lt. Comd?® U.S. 
N. R. 218 pages. Chapel Hill. $3.75. Com- 
posed in large part of extracts from the 
Confederate commander’s own memoirs, 
this firsthand account of the Sumter’s 
adventures is exciting reading. Under 
Semmes’s command the former British 
steam packet slipped out of the Missis- 
sippi in June 1861 and pursued an amazing 
career as a raider. In something like a 
year, the Sumter took eighteen Federal 
ships and overhauled 47 neutral vessels. 

LINCOLN AND THE War Governors. By 
Wilkam B. Hesseltine. 427 pages. Knopf. 
$4.50. A graphic account of Lincoln’s pro- 
tracted struggle to hold the Northern 
States in line after the initial war fervor 
had burned itself out and the Federal 
government faced the problem of men, 
money, and supplies. Professor Hesseltine 
presents the story in a manner best calcu- 
lated to show how the Republicans kept 
control over most Northern States. 

From THE AsHEs oF Discrace. By Ad- 
miral Franco Maugeri. 376 pages. Reynal 
& Hitchcock. $4. Admiral Franco Maugeri, 
former director of Italian Naval Intelli- 
gence, tells how he set up the spy network 
which greased the Allied military machine 
liberating Italy, and how he later became 
head of the entire Rome underground. His 
story differs from the usual cloak-and- 
dagger tale in that he writes movingly of 
the changing political concepts in Italy 
and helps the American understand what 
the Italian thought and felt before, dur- 
ing, and after the war. 
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Reappraising Hoover 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Istory is one-third fact, one-third 
H controversy and one-third my- 
thology. It is easy to say that history 
will give the final answer to contro- 
verted questions, place the crowns on 
the proper heads and emerge finally as 
the supreme judge of the past. But that 
never happens. As facts accumulate, 
they inspire new controversy. And the 
myths deepen their hold as time recedes. 

One of the recently made 
legends concerns the life and 
times of Herbert Hoover. It 
needs to be whittled away 
as much as possible while 
Hoover himself is living and 
while the facts can be fairly 
weighed. The trouble is that 
one of our great political 
parties still finds it useful to 
perpetuate the myths, and 
the party which elected 
Hoover President has a cowardly way 
of avoiding controversy by abandoning 
its former leader to his detractors. 


UGENE Lyons, who is a well-quali- 
fied enemy of historical mythology, 
has written a book about Hoover*—a 
book which is not only historically im- 
portant but inspiring. It is inspiring 
because Hoover’s life up to the dark 
years of the early ’30s is a great Amer- 
ican success story. I leave that earlier 
story to the reader of Lyons’s book, 
where it is set forth in moving detail. 
Lyons properly points out that 
Hoover as President was no part of the 
old Republican laissez-faire tradition. 
Early in the depression he boldly as- 
serted that in any major breakdown 
the Federal government must assume 
responsibility in seeing that no one 
should go hungry, that Federal credit 
should be used to stay the rush of de- 
flation and that leadership for dis- 
tracted and chaotic business should 
come from Washington. 

Hoover had in his eight years as 
Secretary of Commerce fully recognized 
the large part government must play. 
His department burgeoned with activi- 
ties designed not to regiment business 
but to help it expand. He believed that 
not only a higher standard of living but 
true economic stability could come only 
by more production, more consumption 
and high levels of wages. 

It should be set down for the record 





*Our UNKNOWN ExX-PRESIDENT, 887 pages. 
Doubleday. $2.95. 








that, except for an argument for re- 
ciprocal tariffs, which were an old 
Blaine-McKinley idea, F.D.R. deliber- 
ately declined, during the 1932 cam. 
paign, to take issue on foreign policy, 
When, that October, the question came 
up, I talked with F.D.R. about a 
speech on foreign policy. He said: 
“Let’s not say anything on foreign 
policy. Hoover’s all right on that.” And 
so the Hoover-Stimson poli- 
cies were approved sub si- 
lentio. 

‘When we all burst into 
Washington after the inau- 
guration, we found every 
essential idea enacted in the 
100-day Congress in the 
Hoover Administration | it- 
self. The essentials of the 
NRA, the PWA, the emer- 
gency relief setup were all 
there. Even the AAA was known to 
the Department of Agriculture. Only 
the TVA and the Securities Act were 
drawn» from other sources. The RFC, 
probably the greatest recovery agency, 
was, of course, a Hoover measure 
passed long before the inauguration. 

The big question is why Hoover did 
not use these instruments himself. The 
answer is twofold. He was opposed by a 
Democratic House of Representatives 
intent on his destruction. Second, he 
lacked political boldness and_ timing. 

Obviously, active cooperation — be- 
tween F.D.R. and Hoover might have 
mitigated the bank disasters. There 
was, however, a disposition in Roose- 
velt’s camp to avoid responsibility be- 
fore the inauguration and to seize the 
initiative when the bottom was reached, 
on inauguration day. (There was com- 
plete cooperation between the old and 
the new Secretaries of the Treasury, 
Mills and Woodin. If it had not been 
for help from the outgoing Treasury 
group and the RFC, the storm could 
never have been weathered.) 


T ought to be added that the develop- 
I ment of the World Economic Con- 
ference in London was nurtured under 
Hoover, and it was F.D.R. who turned 
isolationist at that critical hour. 

Herbert Hoover deserves. the honor 
of recognition as an outstanding eco- 
nomic statesman, an honor that has 
unjustly been denied him for a long 
time. Lyons’s book serves to open the 
record to an unprejudiced view. 
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Join in the Pleasure— 
of Sunny Morning Flavor 


Your taste will tell you—Schenley is mellow 
as morning sunshine. America’s rarest, 
most luxurious treasure of reserves... 
America’s greatest blending skill... 
are generously yours in Schenley. 
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Whiskey 
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Rare Pre-War Quality Blended Whiskey 86 proof. 6596 grain 
neutral spirits. Copyright 1948, Schenley Distillers Corp., N. Y. C. 
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Many crankcase oils literally give moving motor parts hundreds 
of baths every minute. Chemically blended, these oils keep an 
engine clean at the same time they keep it lubricated—a double 
action that reduces engine wear and prolongs engine life. 


Much credit goes to refiners for employing chemical “‘additives’’ 
in developing motor oils that deliver extra benefits with every 
piston stroke. Newest among such Monsanto additives is Santolube 
222—its detergent qualities contribute extra cleaning power to a 
heavy-duty lubricating oil. Sludge and varnish deposits are mini- 
mized by keeping these contaminants suspended in the oil, so 
they drain away when the oil is changed. This is especially impor- 
tant in lubrication of busses, trucks, tractors, Diesels. 


Santolube 222 is only one of many Monsanto petroleum additives 
that biend with most base oil 
stocks to act as detergents, anti- 
oxidants, pour depressants or 
bearing-corrosion inhibitors... 
Interested refiners and com- 
pounders are invited to write for 
additive .information, or mail 
the coupon if more convenient. 
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MonsANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
St. Louis 4 
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Operators of all types of heavy- 
duty equipment derive dollars- 
and-cents benefits through the 
use of heavy-duty oils that are 
especially refined and com- 
pounded to meet severe work- 
ing requirements...In this 


Monsanto Chemical Company 





service—thanks to oil tech- 
nologists—many types of 
lubricating oils, blended with 
onsanto pet roleum additives, 
assure continuously satisfac- 
tory operation with minimum 
depreciation. 
Santolube: Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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1723 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 
Please send information on additives for..........- 
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